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Ciub, Joun C. Stevens, Esq. of the ‘** Gimcrack,’”’ was elected Commodore, 
and a Committee appointed to draft rules fur the government of the Association. 


The utmost enthusiasm prevailed, and it is believed that in another year the 
Commodore’s Squadron will number from twenty-five to thirty yachts. 


chor orf the Battery, at one time, owned by gentlemen of this city. 
with their colors at half mast, in token of respect for the late Lieut. Henry 
CADWALLADER, @ most meritorious young naval officer, whose sudden death 
‘ast week in Philadelphia, is deeply deplored by a wide circle of friends. The 
demise of young Cadwalladeris a positive loss to his country, and especially 


and few gayer spectacles have been seen in our beautiful bay then they present, 
surrounded as they are on all sides by every description of water craft, from the 
North Carolina three-decker of 120 guns, to a Whitehall race boat. 
now there are such fores's of masts, and clouds of sails, and volumes of smoke 


ed his fleet to rendezvous at Gardiner’s Bay, off the eastern extremity of Long 


beautiful specimens of naval architecture have “ no speculation in their eyes.”’ 
Each is justly proud of his noble vessel and will back her sailing qualities while 
he has a shot in the locker. 


sailed yesterday, for Gardiner’s Bay, near Greenport, the terminus of the 


A Chronicle of the Curt, Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 
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Consents of De-day’s Paper. page LESSONS ON CHESS SUGGESTIONS TO CRICKETERS. 
SPORTING DEPARTMENT— page | THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT— . 

English SS ee os ee ne se mtg wee ewes cceecsecerees 76 | Wu. T. Porter, Esq., President of the N. Y. C. C—Sir: It must bea 
by ‘¢ Caledonia”... .cccccccccscee 0’8 Garden ... cccwcccc cece cccecce . j “é ir. a nigh ze . 

costae Epistle from “* Observer”..... 271 | Bowery Theatre.......... it akties “ To the Editor of the Spirit of the Times . matter of much felicitation among all lovers of the noble game of Cricket, 

ey B. of ae oor ewcccccece on i at me om thane tener crcece we Dear Sir: I propose to publish m your columns a series of Lessons OD | that it is mak ing such rapid progress in all quarters of the country. The well- 

oO its In Spo BR UMCIS ~ cee ewes ME . : > . M4 : : . 

Greet Pout ile Stake at New Orleans ‘* | An Irish Fighting Corps........------ 266 Chess, in which the best defences will be given against the various modes of | contested match upon the ground of the New York Club at Hoboken, the pre- 

age oe eer neas siete a 2 cates Len an gg hen alt asian tat aha 266 attack in the numerous openings of this game. sent week will, it is presumed, go far towards attracting public attention to this 

Mr. Gibbon ’ [ere ereeswrence s ~—— VY LILO UGLY wwe ee wenn eneee : H . m4 7 . . . . M > 

Races in the Choctaw Nation, Arks... = _ MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. ; A Treatise on this plan (in which there — no weak or unsound mov es On| ancient, manly, and invigorating sport. Several other matches, it is under- 

Recing es ema Bask ee te woe eeneene = the part of the second player) is in my opinion much wanted by Chess Siu-| stood, are about being arranged between the St. George’s, New York. Brook- 
taces at Caledonia ( . owe é r OT REE, \wewnwecewa 7 ‘ . — > , ss “J 

Quebec (C.E.) a stedibaheribivas wecirdesninints ane ‘ The Pe of ——— = 276 | dents, and I hope in some degree to supply this deficiency. lyn, and Newark Clabs, in addition to which a number of matches at single 
ricketer’s SISVCT -nccccccccccccccce ‘ eizure an mprisonment o onte- } ; = . . . . ° 

- ree Cricket Match ......... ee ‘ —.. sts Pate | CO reef 974 The Lessons will be compiled from the works of the best authors on the wicket, of considerable interest may be expected in the course of the season. 

Lessons in Chess ......0..--.20--ee0e 265 | Sagacious Elephants ......-.......--- ‘“* | game, and occasionally some new matter with games actually played in this My object at present is to make a suggestion which I believe will tend to fa- 

New York Yacht Clat.cecccwcecccvece * | AW RAMSTICED FISOSOl. ..ccedceccccceve = m he i d d Ps ; : 

Report of the Select Committee of the _ AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. country, will be introduced. cilitate, very much, the making of matches, and thus add greatly to the inte- 
louse of Commons wee Gaming...... 373 Principles of Breeding ...--..-.------- 269 Annexed you have the first lesson. rest of the game, and give an additional impetus to its progress, It seems to 





Go Correspondents. 

if... Your letter per the *‘ Caledonia,” for which you have our warmest acknow- 
é een was read with unmingled gratification. The paper will be regularly for- 
Naraed. 

G. A.B. Your request will be complied with. 

G.deL***, and H. C.’s * Occidental Reminiscence” will have a place at an early day. 
Much obliged to you both. 
7.M. Will find you a customer for G—a. 

Be patient! 


laif a dozen communications are on file, and will appear immediately. F 
We wonder 


I 

S.3. No wonder the printers mistook your “ roomy ” for ‘** Roman.” 

ey did not make it ‘‘Rum/’un!” Better luck next \ime. 

Mr. Shufflebottom’s ** Sporting Sketches” of Mr. C——y, and his dog ‘‘ Captain,” are 
st naturally ** bound to shine” in the “ Spirit,” if he will consent to their appearance. 
F.é& M. We have no hesitation in complying with your suggestion. A Lesson will 

e given each week, if furnished free of postage. The mss. have not been submitted to 

Messrs. S. & S , but you will be sure to hear from them should they ‘catch you nap- 


( 
J 


ng. 

A_S.of B. “The fastest mile ever run in America, as recorded,”’ is 1:46. Robin Hood 

in it in that time on Long Island in 1834, carrying a catch. Creath ran a 3d heat in the 
same time at New Orleans in March, 1842, but he was a $4 yr. old, and carried only 86lbs., 
i 3 yr. old’s weight. Jim Bell, a3 yr. old, carrying full weight, ran a second heat of one 
nile at Lexington, Ky., in 1:46. after a heat in 1:51, consequently his time is ‘‘ the best 

irecord.” Hard-heart is said to have run a mile in 1:45, at Natchez, about the year 
1336, but the report lacks confirmation ; we do not find it “ in the books.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, AUGUST 3, }844 





The New York Yacht Club. 
We have great pleasure in annouuvcing to the Sporting World that at a nu- 


merous meeting convened in this city, on Tuesday last, to organize a Yacht 


I'he owners of ten or more yachts were in attendance, as also several distin- 
cuished naval officers, amateurs, and others interested in naval architecture. 


Early in the week a fleet of ten of these beautiful vessels was lying at an- 
They rode 


30 to the new Yacht Club, in the formation of which he took an active and in- 
telligent interest. 
Of the yachts now in the harbour, their tonnage ranges from about 20 to 75, 


And just 


to be seen in all directions about the harbour, as we have rarely witnessed 
before. 
It is understood that the gallant Commodore of the yacht squadron has order, 


[sland, on Wednesday neat. At any rate the “ superior officers” of the squad- 
ron are engaged to dine there on that day, with a distinguished naval officer 
who threatens any nonattendant with “a glass of salt and water’ whenever 
he overhauls him at sea! And he will do it, too, sending the culprit his tre- 
mendous respects from the muzzles of a deck of 42 pounders ! 

Though there will be numberless trials of speed, from point to point, through 
Long Island Sound, and.from thence to Newport, no regatta, so to speak, has 
been determined upon at Newport. But the fashionables there will have sail- 


ing enough ; it is idle to suppose that the spirited owners of these costly and 


A large division of the squadron, which has been assembling here all the week, 


Long Island rail road. It consisted of the Gimcrack, Coquille, Petrel, Miunow 
Lancet, Dream, Spray, Emma, Mist, Ianthe, Cygnet, etc. Asthe “ Ocean 
House poet” says, 
‘““ Away, away, to the Rhode Island shores, 
Where the yachts are gaily riding, 


Away tothe port where the porpoise snores, 
As he follows the fry fast gliding.” 





CRICKET CHALLENGE. 

The TORONTO CLUB and Ground, hereby challenge any “‘ Eleven” —now 
resident within the United States of America—to play a match at Cricket, as a 
friendly trial of skill. 

Said Match to consist of a single game of two innings each; and to come 
off on the Toronto Ground, Monday, September 23d, 1844 ; the week following 
the Niagara Races. 

I? Acceptance to be signified, in writing,to the Secretary, so as to reach 
him at Toronto not later than September 7:h, 1844. 

By order G. A. Puitctrotts, Sec’y. T. ¥. C. C. 

Toronto, Canada West, Aug. ist, 1844, 

P. 8.—It is not the usage of the Club to play for wagers, but, if desired, a 
Toronte gentleman is ready to accept bets on the event, to the extent of Two 
Hlundred Guineas. G. A. P. 


Illustrated Shakspeare, No. XVLIL,, is just out, embellished with ten engrav- 
ings, of the usual exquisite finish. It comprises Acts II., III., and 1V., of Ro- 
meo and Juliet, and may be procured at the publisher's, No. 11 Spruce Street. 
The enquiry is frequently made, “ in how many volumes is it designed that this 
work shall be published, and will a title-page be given with each t’’ Can you 
enlighten your friends, Mr. Hewett ? 

Illustrated London News.—The Caledonia has brought out the numbers of 
this most beaatiful of the English Newspspers for July 6th and 13th. The 
Engravings are so numerous, and so equal in merit, that it is impossible to par- 
ticularize them. We may mention, however, to our Sporting friends that they 
contain a fine portrait of Ortanpo, the winner of the Darby. See Advertise- 
ment. 








Yours respectfully, AN AMATEUR. 


All the notes are addressed to the second player. 


LESSON FIRST. 
THE QUEEN’S BISHOP’S PAWN’S OPENING. 
This opening may be played ‘vith perfect safety, but is not to be recom- 
mended, as it gives but little attack, and results in an even game in a few 





moves. 
WHITE. GAME Tf. BLACK. 
1. K P two 1. K P two 
2. Q B Pone 2. K Kt to B third (good) 


Q 
First mode of Play. 
Q to Q B second 


3. 3. Q P two (best) 

4. K Kt to B third (best) 4. Q P takes P 

5. Kt takes K P 5. K B to Q third 

6. Q P two 6. Piakes P en passant 
7. 7. 


K Kt retakes Castles with a good game. 
Second mode of Play. 
3. Kt takes P--(If you take P with 


P, he advances K P and gets the better game.) 


he 


Q P two 


4. Q P takes P 4. Q P two 

5. Q Bto K third 5. Q B P two 

6. K Bto Q third 6 Q KttoB third 

7. K Btakes Kt 7. P takes B 

8. Q takes Q ch 8. Q Kt takesQ 

9. Q Kt to Q second 9. Q Kt to B third 
10. K B P two 10. Q Bto K B fourth. 

The game is equal. 
GAME II. 
1. K Ptwo 1. K P two 
2. Q BP one 2. Q Ptwo (good)—(Philidor gives 


this as the best move.) 
3. P takes P (inferior) 3. Q takes P 
If he now plays K Kt to K two, you advance K P, and then support it with 
K B P, and if instead he pushes Q P two, you may move Q Kt to B three, or 
take P with P. 
4. Q Pone 4. K BPtwo 
5. K B P two 5. K P one 
Avoid exchanging your K or Q P for K B P or Q B P, as these pawns pre- 
vent your adversary’s pieces from entering your game. Should he now take 
K P, you exchange Queens and then take P. 
6. Q P one 6. Q to K B second. 
You have the better position. 


GAME III. 
1. K P two 1. K P two 
2. QB Pone 2. Q Ptwo 
3. K Kt to B third (best) 


FIRST DEFENCE. 
3. K Kt to B third. 

If he takes P with K P you advance K P. If he takes K P with Kt, you 
move K B to Q three—he plays Q P two, you then take K P with P, and upon 
his moving Kt to Q B four, you Castle. 

4. Q P two. 

If you take Q P with P he will get the better game by advancing K P. If 

you take K P with P, he takes K P with Kt, you then play K B to Q 3, &c. 
4. K Kt takes P. 

It would be dangerous for him to take K P with Q P, as you would answer 
with K B to Q B four, and upon his moving K Kt to Q four, you would place 
Qat K two; if he then moved Q B to K B four, you would get the better game 
by playing Q Kt to Q two, and if instead of B he moved K B P one or two, 
you wou'd check with Q, &c. 

5. Kt takes K P 5. K Bto Q third. 

If he moves Q B P one, you take Kt with B, and upon his retaking with P, 

advance Q P. In the first place— 





6. K B to Q third (inferior) 6. Castles 
7. Castles 7. Q B P two 
8 KB Ptwo 8. K B Ptwo 


9. QBto K third 9. Q to Q Kt third 
Whether he now moves Q to Q B two, or Q Kt P one, you get the better 
game by playing Q Kt to B three. ——TIn the second place— 
6. K Kt to Q third (best) 6. Q BP two 
7. Q P takes P 7. K Kt retakes 
8. Q B to K third 8. Kt takes Kt 
9. K B retakes 9. Q Kt to B third 
10. Castles 10. Castles 
The game is equal. 
SECOND DEFENCE. 
3. Q P takes P 
First mode of play. 
4. Q to Q R fourth, ch (inferior) 4. Q B Pone 


5. Q takes dou. P 5. K Bto Q third 
6. Q P two 6. K B P two 
7. Q to Q B second 7. K P one 
You have the better game. 
Second mode of play. 
4. Kt takes P (best) 4. KB to Q third 


In the first place— 





5. Q to Q R fourth, ch (inferior) 5. Q B P one , 

6. Q takes K P 6. Q to K second, and wirs. 
In the second place— 

5. Q P two (inferior 5. Qto K second 

6. Q B to K B fourth 6. K B P one 

7. QtoK R fifth, ch 7. KtoB 

8. Kt to its sixth ch 8. P takes Kt 

9. Qtakes R 9. B takes B 

10. K B to Q B fourth 10. Q B to K third 
You have the better game, having won two pieces for a rook.——In the 

third place— 
5. Kt to Q B fourth (best) 5. K Kt to B third 
6. Q P two 6. Castles 


The game is equal. 


-_ 


be a settled notion among the elder players, who have in former days practised 
n England, that a match at Cricket cannot be played without commencing ati 
an early hour in the morning, and devouring a dinner in the middle of the day. 
However consonant such a practice may be with the popular ideas and habits 
in Kent or Sussex, when “ All Muggleton” plays a Home and Home Match 
with * Dingley Dell,” it does not, in my opinion, at all agree with New York 
habits and manners. Permit me, therefore, to suggest for the consideration of 
the members of all the Clubs the propriety of arranging all future matches so 
that play shall be called at one o’clock in the afternoon, and one innings only 
be played instead of two, and only ten minutes intermission allowed between 
the innings. To insure promptness on the part of the players, the party not 
ready at the hour agreed upon for calling ‘‘ play”” should be declared losers of 
the match. Most persons, it is believed, can so shape their business as to be 
able to devote their time to playing a match at Cricket to begin after 12 o'clock, 
noon ; but very many find it not a little inconvenient to be absent an entire 
day. I: ought to be taken into consideration alsu, that when it is agreed that 
play shall be called at 9 or 10 o'clock in the morning, it seldom happens that 
the game is actually commenced until nearly noon ; so that allowing for the 
time occupied in demolishing the dinner, (the eating of which in some measure 
incapacitates ail the players for active exertion, )almost as mach time for play 
would be afforded if tne wickets were pitched and play called at 1 o’clock in 
the afternoon, as if the entire day were occupied about it, as has hitherto been 
the practice. 

Those who admire the game, and wish to see it take root and flourish here 
as a popular American pastime, are respectfully requested to think of this 


matter. Your obd’t. serv’t., A Cricketer. 





ARRIVAL OF THE “CALEDONIA” STEAMSHIP! 


Fifteen Days Later from England, 








The fine steamer Caledonia, Capt. Lorr, arrived at Boston on Thursday last, 
via Halifax, making the passage from Liverpool in a little over twelve days ! 
She brings London dates of the 18th July. Our columns were so much occu. 
pied before the receipt of our papers that we can make room for a few items 
only. 

The Era won the Tradesmen’s Cup at Liverpool, on the 16th ult. 

Ata general meeting of the Jockey Club, on the 6:h instant, the following 
resolution was passed :—‘‘ That it now being proved that Running Rein was 
three years old when he ran for the two-yearold plate at Newmarket, Creno$ 
line must be considered the winner of that race, and that the Duke of Rutland 
is entitled to the plate.” 

The friends of the Turf are getting up a subscription for a plate to Lord 
George Bentinck, as a reward for his services in exposing the Running Rein 
fraud. The subscriptions already exceed $5000 ! 

A cob of Mr. Henry Weston’s, has lately trotted twelve miles in 51:12. He 
is open toa match vs. Time of 14 miles in an hour. 

Col. Pee’s lot are backed at 1 to 9 to win the Derby. Cretan Oil is the 
favorite for the Goodwood Stakes—Alice Hawthorn for the Cup, and The Cure 
for the next St. Leger. 

The settling day of the late Derby was fixed for the 8th ult., when more 
than a Million of Dollars changed hands ! 

Lichtwald the owner, and Forth the trainer, of Leander, still persist that he 
was but 3 yrs. old! We would suggest to each tu “ hold his jaw !”’ 

Mr. O'Brien, who lost £575 to Mr. Scott, on the Oaks, gave the latter gen- 
tleman a sound thrashing instead of paying the money. 

Dickens’s novel, ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ has been dramatised at the Lyceum 
Theetre, London. 

Lievt. Monroe, who shot Col. Fawcett in a duel, is at present residing in 
Hamburgh, with his wife and family. 

Mr. William Ross Tuchet, a brother of Lord Audley, is in custody, charged 
with shooting Thomac Smith, the proprietor of a shooting gallery, in the back. 
The reason assigned by the prisoner was that he was very unhappy, and wished 
to be bung. 

A Mr. H——=s, who obtained £2,000 damages at the Cork spring assizes in 
1842, in an action for crim con. against a Mr. P——e, and was afterwards di. 
vorced, has just re-married his faithless rib, and received with her a fortune of 
£3 000. 

“ Beli’s Life in London” copies our account of the Foot Race won by Stan- 
nard on the Beacon Course. We shall shortly hear of Elworth in England. 

In the same paper, of the 14th ult., we find that 

The accouchement of our beloved Sovereign is expected to take place at a 
very early period, and every necessary preliminary preparation for the auspicious 
event has been made accordingly. 

Punch furnishes us with the annexed items :-— 


Foreign Intelligence.—We have received, by Extraordinary Express, des- 
patches from Spain. ; 

They contain nothing new—excepting that there has been no change of Mi- 
nistry during the present month. This is the more astonishing, as two weeks 
have already elapsed. 

Should such an event occur before twelve o'clock, we will certainly publish 
a Seconda Edition. 

Sporting Intelligence. —We perceive, with considerable satisfaction, that a 
new branch of sport has lately rushed into popularity. Swimming has recently 
become the subject of considerable excitement, and a match took place in a 
large tank somewhere in Holborn, when six swimmers contended for the cham- 
pionship of the cistern. The race consisted of three heats, twelve times the 
entire length of the tank; and the swimmers started off on the firing of a sig- 
nal gun—which, we presume, must have been a pop-gun—in order to accom- 
modate the nerves of the audience. We understand that it is intended to ren- 
der swimming—if possible—a sort of rival to horse-racing, and that there will 
be an attempt to get up a species of Si. Leger, to be called the St. Within’s, 
in the Serpentine. We heartily wish success to this wholesome branch of 
British Sportmanship. 

The Gallic Gastonades.—The Morning Chronicle says that the reserve of 
the French Navy is very considerabie. e great reserve of the Navy renders 
Joinville’s utter want of reserve—or, in other words, his excessive | 
—a matter for increased astonishment. 
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AN IRISH FIGHTING CORPS. 


From “ Lights and Shades in the Life of a Gentleman on hslf-pay.” 





‘« Then you are a brave man.” 

«J never had that character before, then,” said the sub-sheriff. 

«« What ! you a sold er, end in an Irish militia regiment ?”” 

«Just so. They were ali fire-eaters, with a few exceptions ; and every man 
inclined to quarrel, had a customer ready to take him up. I had the reputa- 
tion of being shy—and therefore people who really wanted to fight, would nev- 
er waste time upon me.” 

‘« What a comfort to belong to a fighting corps !” 

‘« All duellists but myself and afew others. I remember, when the regi- 
ment was disbanded, that in the distribution of the mess plate a dispute arose 
about a marrow- and the colonel and a junior lieutenant fired three shots 
before it could be satisfactor ly adjusted.”’ 

‘“‘ What a pleasant corps, asd how lucky you were to escape these calls of 
honour.” 

‘«* | was only once out,” returned Shawn Cruchadore. 

“Oh ! you fought then ?” 

‘“* Faith I took care not to fight—I merely went out as second—simply aided 
and abetted,—and no man ever called upon me afterwards.” 

‘*« Fatal meeting, I presume.” 

* Quite the contrary. But I’il give youthe particulars. There were few 
militia corps without an assortment of loose lads, but our regiment had moze 
scamps than any in the Se te and all were small fry compared to two su- 
periative scoundrels. To Tom D’Arcy, a word of truth never could be traced 
from the time he was a schoolboy ; and Jack Daly had sucha taste for plunder, 
that sooner than be idle, if he could not manage to rob a church, he would 
steal a pinafore off a child. Both were notorious cowards—and both would 
be bullies if they dared. We were heartily sick of the pair,—and all we want- 
ed was a decent opportunity to give both of them the road—and faith ! that 
came at last. In playing ‘ blind hookey,’ each had endeavoured to cheat the 
other; the lie passed more currently than bank-notes on the occasion ; they 
squabbled down stairs, and finished with a couple of rounds in the barsack-yard 
—a beautiful example to the sergeant’s guards, who were lookers en at the 
gate. 

‘“ Well, before I was up next morning, I heard the whole story of the rook- 
awn (row) from my servant ; and before I had dressed myself for parade, 
who should drop in but Tom D'Arcy himself. He bad a dark ring round his 
left eye, which told that he had lately been in trouble, and I remarked that he 
was pale as a ghost besides. 

‘«* What’s wrong with you ?? says J, good-naturedly. “I can’t say that 
your general app-arance is much improved by that beauty spot. Troth! I 
would recommend you to get a leech or two from the doctor before you show 
up On parade.’ 

* Well, he began a cock-and-bull story, all to prove that he was honest as 
the sun, and that, compared with Jack Daly, Balfthe robber, was a gentle- 
man. 

‘« * T suppose, however,’ said he, wi h a sigh, ‘ that it will be expected by 
the regiment that I’ll call him out.’ ; 

“«* Oh, indeed, there can be no difference about that,’ I auswered. 

“« Then, Jack, ma vourneein,* you'll be my friend, won't ye !’ 

“ Egad! I didn't like that. I was dying to get the scoundrel shot—but I 
would rather have been a looker onthan a princip:!. Well, | was hemming 
and h«w ng before I gave an answer, when a knock comes to the door, and in 
walks the adjutant. Tom's face grew paler—all but the eye. 

“* Mr. D'Arcy, I am directed by the colonel to place you in arrest. Go to 
your quarters, and send your sword to the orderly room.’ 

“He pointed to the d or. Tom took the hint, ad made himself scarce. 

** * Now, says the adjutant, ‘ the colonel wants ye immediately. Don’t mind 
sash or swoid, for the bu-iness is particular,’ and off he went. 

** I found the colonel alone. 

* * Jack,’ says he, ‘ D’Arcy has been with ye—I know the business, and you 
must go out with him.’ i P 

‘TI looked rather grave—told the colonel I would be anx‘ous to oblige him 
—but D’Arcy’s was not a quarrel that as a man of honour I could engage in. 
The colonel looked at me with a smile. pe 

“- Arrah! bedershin !” says he. * You and honour may be married when 
you please—there’s no relationship between ye, and nobody will foibid the bans 
Have done, Jack—Tiggum tignu Teigecine.’t ; 

** «If you wish me to go out, | suppose I must—but if any thing occurs— 
if D’Arey’s shot—’ . 

“ * Woy,’ interrupted the colovel ‘ in that case ye’ll get the thanks of the 
reg.-meut ; and if you could manage to have Daly left quivering on a daisy 
also, you'll be voted a piece of plate as sure as my na:ne’s Hector O’Donnel.’ 

*“« Well I'll do what 1 can for the good of the service,’ says [. 

‘“* T hear the other scoundrel has searched the b.rracks for a second, and 
none of the lads willtake him in hand. [If all fail, I'll provide him with the 
quarter-master. In his last half-yearly account, there's a mistake or two against 
the regiment that would smash him, and he’ll not refuse any trifle I require.’ 

““* But they are both under arrest, and you would not let them figat in the 
barracks, I suppose ?’ . 

““* ‘Troth ! rather than disappoint them, I would let them settle the matter in 
the turf-yard—God be with the time when men could have the use of the bar- 
rack-yaid, and the surgeon, too if they required it. It’s thirty years ago—l 
was a boy, and junior ensign in the 53rd—old Colonel Burnes had the regiment 
—stiff as a spontoon—they call me a tizht hand—I couldn't hold a candle to 
him—and he was brave as a game cock. Well, we were quartered in Tralee 
—the great election of ’89 came on—party ran high—the votes were pretty 
equal—on both sides there were fire-eaters enough—and as the contest became 
more doubtful, duels increased, and there were fights every day. At last, a 
MacGillicuddy of the Reeks, ran against a Blecnerhasset on the court-house 
steps—some said by acc den’, and others by design—a message was given and 
accepted on the spot—friends and pistols were easily had—but the difficulty 
was as to where the gentlemen could fight peaceably and undisturbed, as the 
mobs on both sides were uncontrollable. Some one proposed the barrack-yard 
and an application made to Colonel Burnes was instantly complied with. They 
fought with closed gates, and the reg ment looking on. An exchange of shots 
—one slight hit—some blood—no damage—shake hands—wound dressed— 
lunch in the mess-room—every thing gentlemauly and quiet—some comfort 
fighting that way. Bat now for D’Arcy. The first thing to do, is to get the 
thing on—the next, to get it over.’ 

* * Very well,’ replied I, ‘I'll do it to oblige you.’ 

‘“* As the r names are posted in the sentry-box, they could not pass that 
way out of barracks, but there’s the key of the side-wicket leading into the 
park— you can smuggle them out—and I’!I take care nobody shall see you." 

; = took the key and was leaving the room, when the colonel called me 
ack. 

“ * One word, Jack—I have enough against Daly to break him—and if you 
can get D’Arcy shot, it will save a second court-martial in the regiment, and 
look all the better. When ye mark the ground, take short steps, and stick 
thed—s as close together as you can—and if the sun’s in your friend’s eyes 
—why don’t lose time by objecting to it.’ 

“1 gave an assenting nod—but as J returned to my quarters, and began to 
remember the colonel’s directions, I thought to myself it was very like murder 
we had been planning.” 

a this observation I gave a hearty assent, and the sub-sheriff thus continu- 
ed : 
‘* Well, I took the message—followed Daly to the inn—for after trying 
every body in barracks, he had taken a twist through the town, and divil a one, 
good nor bad, would have any thing to say to him. When I found him regu- 
larly bothered, [ was for instant satisfaction—but in five minutes afterwards my 
courage underwent a change. ' 

‘* While I was hectoring as if I would have fought myself, up drove a shan- 
dradan,t and who should step out but Dan Kellett, of Mount Dumeeine, the 
biggest villain at the time unhanged—but, glory to the Virgin ! he had his neck 
stretched afterwards, when the Freich surrendered at Ballanamuck. 

Pe. Kellett was a broth of a boy, as they call it in this country. He 
seatindae te two or three months of the year in Mount Durneeine, and the 
commonly ~%. e oe jail—sometimes, under suspicion of debt, but more 
hanged, a Amey ~* and battery. He would ride twenty milesto see a man 
rel i which he oe present ata duel. He used to bless God, that no quar- 
in gexeral matters oan engaged had been amicably arranged ; and, although 
assertion undoubted y would believe him upon oath, in this case was his 
month in “ the stone ie tenes home after a probation of a twelve- 
to arrest him, and gréie uate ; easing a coroner who had endeavoured 
respectable acquai aaa y’s delight when he recognised his o!d and 

“ These euniiiabuaend - oe in the very nick of time. 
employed by both, that Mr. Daly om a I could perceive from the action 
ing Mr. Kellett’s friendly offices, and receiving «yer ie Arey: Tequest: 
all the lads in Galway, this same Mr Kellett othe ee oe 
would have been pitted if | could have hel.” ‘2¢ !@8t man against whom I 

bee ould have helped it, f h 
I wished him in mmon jail, or at the d ee ante slip Soni 

, —l—and I would have obliged 
* An lrish term of endearment. 


a A oe Tee meaning, “ we understand each other.” 


+ A SmanDRaDAN—“ anglice,”’ an ill-appointed Carriage. 





Literally, “ Tim un- : 
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him with free choice of either—but the jump was made, and I was beautifully 
in for it. é‘ 
«“ «Mr. Egan,’ said the owner of Mount Durneeine, as he approached me, 
and subbed his fingers through whiskers a foot long, and of a fiery red, that 
made them more ing, ‘ Ihave heard a sketch of this affair, and we’ll have 
great pleasure in giving satisfaction—sooner a thing comes off the better—and, 
as I’m in a hurry home—we’ll be waiting for you behind the pound in half an 
hour. My friend tells me ye were in a hell of a hurry—so, of course ye’r ready 
to come to the scratch. Hand me the tool-chest.’ The driver took‘a pistol. 
case out of the shandradan. ‘ And now I'll just step in to rince the cobwebs 
out of my throat, and be ready for you in a jiffy.’ 
‘“‘ T returned to the barracks, and upon my conscience ! my reflections were 
anything but pleasant. I was up to the neck in trouble, and no way to get out 
of it—and I consigned D’Arcy, Daly, Kellett, and the colonel to the d—!1 in 
one batch. That infernal villain, fresh from Roscommon jail, where he was 
obliged, against his inclination, to be peaceable, no doubt was dying for an op- 
ortunity to make up lost time. As if the scoundrel was not dangerous enough 
oe had gone in to prime himself with whiskey—and if I coughed or looked 
crooked, it would be ‘ Mr. Egan, I'll trouble ye for satisfaction—no time liké 
the present ’ ; 
“+ Arrah! Jack,’ says J, spakin’ to myself, ‘ ye have made a Judy Fitzsum- 
mon’s mother of yerself this blessed mornin’—ye common ommadawn, what had 
ou to do with affairs of honour?’ 

«“ When I mentioned Kellett’s name to D'Arcy, I thought he would have 
fa inted. 

“ «Oh, Jack,’ says he, ‘ there will be murder.’ 

‘“* Arrah ! the d—! a truer word ever ye uttered,’ said I. 

“ D’Arcy looked pale as a table-cloth—for if there was a spark of courage 
him before, the very name of Kellett had frightened it away. 

** * What’s to be done 2’ says he. 

««¢ Would ye have any objection to make an apology ?’ says I. 

“© How could that be 7’ he asked. 

“ T saw he was dying to do it all the time. ‘ Ye know I was kicked.’ 

“* Faith! and,’ says I, ‘ ye’ll be shot into the bargain, if ye have any luck 
at all.’ 

* Well, time was short—and D’Arcy consented. Off we set for the pound, 
taking the pistols with us for form sake, but fully determined that no powder 
should be burned—and when we reached the place, tiere were Daly and his 
coadjutor waiting to receive us. Just as I had expected, Kellett had five in- 
ches of whiskev in him, and was ready for war ; and swaggering over to me 
with his nose in the air, and his eyebrows drawn together, 

‘¢* T presume,’ said he, ‘ there’s nothing to be done, but step the ground and 
load the marking-irons.’ 

** An ample apology,’ says I, ‘ may save that trouble.’ 

“ * An apology,’ says he. ‘ Arrah ! young man—what u gommogue ye must 
be—an apology ? and powder not squibbed—don't ye wish ye may get one ! 
After a couple of shots maybe I might talk to ye on the subject.’ 

‘‘ The ruffian had totally mistaken me, and thought that | hadcome to de- 
mand, what I was quite ready to offer him. 

‘««T am prepared,’ says I, ‘ to—’ 

*«* T know you are, and so are we.’ 

“ And you would have thought he would have snapped the head off me. 
Well, before 1 could get further, fortune stood to us like a brick, and when | 
thought our disgrace was certain, we came off with flying colouis. 

“ At that time, you must know that, in Connaught, for one man that would 
go to mass, three would go to see a duel—and there were five hundred of the 
townspeople collected. The better class paid a penny to the keeper, and got a 
seat on the pound-wall,—while the tag-rag were gathered round us. At this 
moment, half-a-dozen stout fellows, each with a boultecire* in his fist that 
would have felled an ox, pushed fair and asy through the crowd, and jumped 
suddenly on Mr. Kellett as acat would on a canary. 

**¢ What do ye mane, ye scoundrels,” says he, half choked between passion 
and the pressure of their knuckles. 

*« « Mane, ye infernal thief ?’ exclaimed a little black-a-vised man, popping 
up at Kellett’s elbow, * 1 mane that you are under the screw, and before the 
sun sets that ye’ll be able to tell whether there’s better accommodation in Trim 
jail than in Roscommon.’ 

‘“‘ Arrah ! who do ye suppose the wee man was!  Divil another than the 
coroner whom Kellett had half-kilt the year before. He knew the day that 
Kellett would get out, and thinking the scoundrel had been too comfortable in 
Roscommon, he was ready waiting for himin Meath. Well, seeing how for- 
tune had saved us, I turned round to D’Arcy, who was pale as a cambric hand- 
kerchief, ‘ Arrah '! bad luck to ye,’ says I, ‘ look bould as a lion, yu’r safe for 
this time,’ and | steps forward to the coroner and his followers. 
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the head. 

“* Suspicion of debt,’ replied the little black-a-vised man, ‘ and here’s my 
authority,’ pulling out a fuot of parchment. 

“* Really—it’s particularly unpleasant,’—I observed, ‘ could you oblige him 
with an hour?’ When our friends had settled a small previous account, from 
some impertinent remarks made by Mr. Kel’ett onthe grounu, | intended to 
have a couple of shots at him before we parted.’ 

“ *T tell you what,’ said the coroner, ‘ if half a minute would save him 
from the gailows the villain should not have the quarter, and here comes the 
chaise." 

‘«« If the debt was moderate—rather than be disappointed I would pay it 
myself,’ I observed carelessly. 

“ * Blood and turf! isn’t that a sportin offer,’ exclaimed the mob, ‘ isn’t his 
honour raal game.’ 

«D'Arcy heard my overture, and thunderstruck came up and whispered in 
my ear, ‘Are ye mad? The devilmight tempt the coroner to take ye at 
your word.’ 

**« Don’t be uneasy,’ says I in return, ‘If thirty shillings would set him 
loose, I wouldn’t go further than a pound,’ 

‘*¢ The debt, sir,’ said the little dark man, ‘is three hundred and eighty 
seven pounds fourteen and three pence, with caption fees and—’ 

‘«« Ye may stop where ye are,’ I replied. ‘ Mr. Kellett, ye may b'ess God 
for your deliverance, or in half an hour ye would have been quivermg on a 
daisy,’ I said. addressing the prisoner, whom they were hurrying to the car- 
riage.’ 

*¢ The moment I am at liberty, Mr. Egan, you shall hear from me.’ 

“* Ah then, Mr. Egan,’ added.the coroner, ‘ in the mean time I would ad- 
vise you to keep your hand in practice. If three hundred and eighty seven 
pence, instead of pounds. would get the scoundrel out of quod, he cou!dn’t 
manage to raise half the money. Mount Durneeine, as he calls a roofless house 
and a hundred acres of brown heather, would never have sold for a thousand 
pounds, and it’s mortgaged for more than three. Devil a thing will set him at 
large but a general jail delivery. Have you any commands for Trim 

‘**¢ This is too bad,’ said I, addressing the mob who were collected, ‘ to have 
my feelings wounded, and not receive satisfaction on the spot. Well, I have 
come to a resolution, and nobody will make me break it. By this book,’ and I 
kissed the handle of the pisto'\—which by the bye I had never ventured to touch 
until I saw Kellett gripped by the coroner—* I°!] never be second after this to 
man, woman, or child—and let nobody ask me !’ 

* Ali then, ye’r honour, but we’r sorry for yur disappointment,’ said one 
scoundrel who came to see me shot. 

** The d—lI a too late is it yet to rescue Kellett and have the fight,’ exclaim- 
ed another. 

* * Be gosstotay ! and ye're right, Philibeen. [Uf we cut quick across the 
fields we’ll ca’ch the shay at the cross-road.’ 

*** Oh! murder,’ whispered D'Arcy, ‘ the villains will never let us return 
home without blood.’ 

« ¢ They’ll see none of ours,’I replied, ‘so don’t be uneasy. Gentlemen,’ 
said I, ‘ I’m eternally obliged to ye—but as ye might get into trouble, I’ll bear 
my disappointment, and suffer in silence like a man.’ 

“ * Arrch !’ observed a fourth, ‘isn’t his honour a considrit gintleman! Be 
all that’s beautiful ! we’ll chair him home.’ 

“This was too much for modesty like mine to stand, and I protested against 
it; but ye might as well have attempted to keep out tide with a pitchfork. 
Seven or eight ruffians, strong enough to lift the mail coach, shouldered me in 
a moment. Away we went—tag-rag and bob-tail—three hundred after us— 
and as we traversed the town every idler joined the procession. The 
sentry heard the uproar—called out that the general was come unexpectedly— 
and the sergeant turned out the guard. - 

««« What is all this ?” inquired Colonel O’Donnel at the adjutant. 

«« « Either the French have landed, or both the scoundrels are shot. But no, 
—Saint Andrew !—is it possible ?”’ exclaimed the little Scotchman, as | made 
my entrance in state. 

“In another minute I was in the presence of the colonel. ‘Now what the 
d—l1 is this all about !’ heexclaimed. ‘ You sneaked out of the side wicket 
like a cur with a kettle tied to him, and you return through the grand gate like 
a regular conqueror.’ 

“ «The mob are always bloodthirsty,’ says I, ‘ and seeing me bent upon mur- 
der, they paid me the compliment you saw.’ 

es ¢ my " — colonel ; ‘ but, Jack, make me happy before you 
go farther, by telling me there’s one of the scoundrels on the daisy.’ 

“« Arrah ! thedevil a one of them. I tried my best to get both shot ; and 
when it failed me, I challenged Kellett, out of pure disappointment.’ 


* A heavy stick. 








“ «May I inquire the cause of this interruption !’ I said, with a flourish of 
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“ « You challenge Kellett !’ he roared. 
_“*Troth! colonel. It’s a weakness, and I can’t help it. I never 
pistol half-a-yard =) th ste at the end of it, but I lose all con: 
over my temper and me desperate. Ifthat blackguard, the coroner, had “ 
carried off Kellett by main force, before this time I would have been enab! i 
read the Dublin Evening Post through his carcase.’ 
_“ The little adjutant left the room, and the colonel fixed his eyes upon 
like a pointer at a partridge. ‘ Jack !’ says he, ‘by every thing that’s amiable 
—ye’r the biggest villain at this moment unhanged. You fight a fellow th : 
wouldn’t wait for morning to go out, but finished Bob Hardyman by pte 
light in the gateway of the Red Cow. Oh! mona-sindiaou/l! if yo . 
dence doesn’t bang Bannagher, out and out.’ : 

‘** Well, there was no use in trying it on the colonel, and so I told 
whole story. 

‘“* Pon my soul,’ says I, ‘I little fancied when I slipped out of the iq 
gate with a heavy heart, that I would get back without being kicked oy pos 
ground by Kellett, and pelted into the barrack bythe mop. But luck’s sides 
thing—and as I have got a fighting character by mere accident, I hope ve'll 
just leave matters as they stand.’ ee 

“ * Ah then,’ says he, ‘ I'll not rob you of your laurels.’ 

“ «Faith! and if yedon’t,’ says I, ‘I'll take care that nobody will. The 
man who finds me upon the field of glory, a second time, will rise early in the 
morning—for if Ihear that there will be a duel in Galway, I'll slip into 
Roscommon the night before, and sleep snug and warm with the Shaunon be- 
tween us.’ 

‘** Upon my honour, Mr. Egan,” I remarked, “ no man earned ‘ the bubble 
reputation’ more cheaply than yourself. 4 

‘“* And do ye suppose,” inquired the sub-sheriff, ‘ that I am the only coward 
has humbugged the world, and passed current asa despersdo? Ah, my dear 
sir, if half the swaggerers ye meet with were examined, ye would find an ass’s 
hide lurking beneath their lion’s skin. Believe me, Captain, Shawn Crucha- 
dore is not the only man in Connaught who has an antipathy to gunpowder and 
cold iron.” 

¢ But touching Messrs. Daly an D’Arey,—what was the result ! 

* Oh the scoundrels—we got shot of both. Daly was cashiered by sentence 
of court-martial, and the other fellow resigned. D'Arcy turned rebel and was 
transported—and poteeine sent Daly to the other world in double quick. But 
who does that young woman want! You or me, captain ?” 

‘“ You, of course ; ‘ none but the brave deserve the fair.’ 

‘““ Ah, then, I suppose that’s the reason that none of them would listen to m« 
when I was on the look out for an heiress in my youth. My pretty girl, what's 
your business with me ?”’ 

But the business that the pretty girl had with the sub-sheriff must rema 
secret, gentle reader. 
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PERILS OF BUFFALO HUNTING. 


The most interesting hunter's story I have ever heard was told me by ou 
host, Mr. Percival, who has followed the forest chase from his youth. {n 1807 
he was on a trapping expedition with two companions on the Washita, whe: 
they left him to kill buffalo, bear, and the larger game, and he remained to 
frap the streams for beaver. He had not met with very good success, and had 
been without meat about twenty-four hours, when, turning a small bend of th 
river, he espicd a noble-looking old male buffalo lying down on the beach 
Having secured his canoe, he crept softly through a corn-brake, which lay be- 
tween the animal and himself, and fired. The shot was an indifferent one, 
and only wounded the animal in the side, but it roused him, and having crossed 
the river, he soon laid down again. ‘This was about noon, when the animal, 
having grazed, was resting himself in a cool place. Percival now crossed the 
river also in his canoe, and got into the woods, which were there very open, 
and somewhat broken by little patches of prairie land, a very frequent occur- 
rence in these parts of Arkausas, where forest and prairie often seem to ve 
contending for the mastery. But the bull being suspicious, rose before the 
hunter came near enough to him, and took to the open woods. Percival was 
an experienced hunter; he had killed several hundred buffaloes, and knew 
their tempers in every sort of situation. He knew that the animal, whe: 
large herds, was easily mastered, and was well aware that when alone he was 
sometimes dogged and even dangerous; he therefore followed his prey cau- 
tiously for about a mile, knowing that he would lie down again ere long The 
buffalo now stopped, and Percival got within fifty yards of him, watching a 
opportunity to strike him mortally ; but the beast, seeing his enemy so near, 
wheeled completely round, put his huge shaggy head close to the ground 
before his fore feet, as is their custom when they attack each other, and ra- 
pidly advanced upon the hunter, who instantly fired, and put his ball through 
the bull’s nose ; but seeing the temper the beast was in, and knowing what 
serious antagonist he was when on the offenstve, he also immediaetly turne 
and fled. 

In running down a short hill, some briars threw him down, and he dropped 
his gun. ‘There was a tree not far from him of about eighteen inches diameter, 
and every thing seemed to depend upon his reaching it ; but as he rose to mak 
a push for it, the buffalo struck him on the fleshy part of the hip with his horn 
and slightly wounded him. Before, however, the beast could wheel round 
upon him again, he gained the tree, upon which all the chance he had of pre 
serving his life rested. A very few feet from this tree grew a sapling, abou 
four or five inches in diameter, a most fortunate circumstance for the hunter, 
as it contributed materially to save his life. The buffelo now doggedly ' 
lowed up his purpose of destroying his adversary, and a system of attack and 
defence commenced that, perhaps, is without a parallel. The buffalo went 
round and round the tree pursuing the man, jumping at him in the peculiar 
manner of that animal, every time he thought there was a chance of hitting 
him; whilst Percival, grasping the tree with his arms, flung himself round it 
with greater rapidity than the eye could follow him. In this manner the but- 
falo harassed him more than four hours, until his hands became so sore with 
rubbing against the rough bark of the oak tree, and his limbs so fatigued, that 
he began to be disheartened. 

In going round the tree, the buffalo would sometimes pass between it and 
the sapling ; but the distance between them was so narrow, that it inconven- 
enced him, especially when he wanted to make his jumps: he therefore fre- 
quently went round the sapling instead of going inside of it. ‘The time thus 
consumed was precious to Percival ; it enabled him to breathe, and to consicer 
how he should defend himself. 

After so many hours’ fruitless labour, the bull seemed to have lost his pris- 
tine vigour, and became slower in his motions: he would now make his short 
start, preparatory to his jump, only at intervals; and even then he jumped 
| doubtingly, as if he saw that Percival would avoid his blow by swinging to: 
‘other side. It was evident he was baffled, and was considering what he should 
do. Still continuing in his course round the tree, but in this slow manner, {¢ 
at length made an extraordinary feint that does honour to the reasoning powers 
of the buffalo family. He made his little start as usual, and when Percival! 
swung himself round, the bull, instead of aiming his blow in the direction he 
had been accustomed to do, suddenly turned to the side of the tree wuere 
Percival would be brought when he had swung himself round, and struck with 
all his might. ‘The feint had almost succeeded : Percival only just saved 4's 
head, and received a severe contusion on his arm, which was paralysed for au 
instant. He now began to despair of saving his life, his limbs trembled uncer 
him, he thought the buffalo would wear him out, and it was so inexpressiv:y 
painful to him to carry on this singular defence, that at one time he enter 
tained the idea of leaving the tree, and permitting the animal to destroy him, 4s 
a mode of saving himself from pain and anxiety that were intolerable. 

But the buffalo, just at that time giving decided symptoms of being as tired 
as himself, now stopped fora few minutes, and Percival took courage. Re- 
membering that he had his butcher’s knife in his breast, he took it out, and 
began to contrive plans of offence ; and when the bull, having rested awfue, 
recommenced his old rounds, Percival took advantage of the slowness 0! 4's 
motions, and using a great deal of address and management, contrived, in the 
course of half an hour, to stab and cut him in a dozen different places. Lhe 
animal now became weak from loss of blood, and although he continued to wa.s 
round the tree, made no more jumps, contenting himself with keeping his head 
and neck close to it. This closed the conflict, for it enabled Percival to ox: 
tend his right arm, and give him two deadly stabs in the eyes. Nothing could 
exceed the frantic rage of the unwieldy animal when he had lost his sight ; be 
bellowed, he groaned, he pawed the ground, and gave out every sigh 0! col- 
scious ruin and immitigable fury; he Jeaned against the sapling for suppor, 
and twice knocked himself down by rushing with his head at the large tree- 
The second fall terminated this strange tragic combat, which had now lasted 
nearly six hours. The buffalo had not strength to rise, and the conqueror, 
stepping up to him, and lifting up his nigh shoulder, cut all the flesh and liga 
ments loose, and turned it over his back. He then, after resting himself a few 


minutes, skinned the beast, took a part of the meat to his canoe, made a fire, 
broiled and ate it. Featherstonhaugh’s Excursion. 
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A few weeks since a farmer of Marshfield, Mass., unconsciously threw a load 
of hay over a nest of new laid eggs in a farm chamber. ‘Tne location was neat 
the roof and exceedingly warm. In three weeks the farmer, while engaged 0 
the loft, heard achirping, and, on removing the hay found a fine brood of 
chickens, hatched out oy the heat. The little fellows were ali doin weil 
though their “ maternal parent was not aware of their exteriorcity.” This 4 
an improvement even upon the Eccaleobion. 
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Gallant Re’ort—As a nobleman was leading a very lovely lads 
theatre, after the representation of the tragedy of Zaiee, at winél sal wee 
greatly affected, they met Voltaire, to whom the noblenan said, ** You have 
much to answer for—the crime of drawing floods of teers from those beauti- 
ful eyes.” Voltaire replied, 6 Ab, my iord, those eyes know but too well how 
to revenge themselves.” 


Sporting Intelligence Extra. 


RACES AT THE CALEDONIA (CANADA) SPRINGS. 

Owing to the unfavorable state of the weather for several days preceding the 
races, Mr. Parker was disappointed by many persons who had promis: d to at- 
tend {rom Montreal! and elsewhere ; but as the day advanced, a goodly show of 
villagois, and many of the highly respectable residents of the District, congre- 
gatedon the spot. The Stewards, however, from the unfavorable state of the 
Course, determined that only two races should come off on Thursday, the 
others to stand over till Friday. 

The following gentlemen were Stewards of the Races :— 

Hon. H. Graham, Dr. Stansfield, Dr. Bridges, 

H. Jones, J. L. Wilkinson, James E. Major, 

J. B. Torry, A Keefer, C. H. Post, N York, 

A. Wright. J. G. Bridges, Secretary. 
THURSDAY, July 11th.—Farmer’s Purse. Once round the course, and repeat. 








J. G. Gates’ Greymantle.....-...... i agree oy at 
Ww. Bradiey’s Paddy O’Rafferty..... Re cs Af ea i PA A rs 
Jobie Hishey’s Betey MMbiderssecdsycosesercvcsececsaseccescseccccn 6a § 
F. Payette’s Saurts...---0-- cn tihilydiatiédbe. So. aN ae regrerrnrs t. 3 : 
John Fraser’s Cherles O’Malley........ DAtduntdilen:aiumesaabedeneo ak OU 


SAME DAY—Trot'ing match, in harness, fora Purse. Open to all horses owned in the 
District. Once round the course, and repeat. 


— M‘Master’s Sam Slick......... et Hbwen vo cwwdeuwuniewadeamedanadt 38 1 
John Fraser’s Weazel. .. 0. ccccccce ee cqupetibactadatt , 2. 
B. D. FigQit es Dea itnsticcrenpteadiniimimerde’ pdeimintiiiintiell baie 3.3 3 


FRIDAY, —_ 12th—Trotting race for £25; entrance £2 10s. Twice round the course 
and repeat. ’ 


Richards’ Dread (of Toronte)....... 2.2.2.2... pegernes mtersiewond i 1 
How gin’S BGs FOr Te esos vit detdmnwestininininine inde * RN veeeaaiee. Ss 3 
Graviile’s Crowder... ... pv ida Slip hrilialbas ewandibitntindeds Hesdd EL Te 3 0 
M‘Arthur’s Canaller....-..... BE ALE SLM EL IIE MEIER BE AC 40 
: Time—4:20. 
SAME DAY—Race for £12 10s ; entrance £1 5s. Twice round, and repeat. 
Wm. Bradlev’s Paddy O' Rofferty......... Bin ite dow scpd eaasecnstabbubtloancuuws 1 
J O. Gates IG aise Bice th Eira hid con carejisbciodan etn ctama eet ed 2 2 
NE A OF a wincckatnis tata Bmbtiandmdibmemencantitiabiaile the hashes 3 0 
Several Scrub Races followed, affording excellent sport, and one of quite a 


novel character: two yoke's rode their horses at full speed with their faces to 
their horses’ tails 

Picre could not have been less than seven or eight hundred persons present. 
At the dinner table ample justice was done to an excellent repast by about se- 
vecty guests. The spread was in Parker's own siyle ; wines of the choicest 
bran¢s challenged criticism of the epicurean connoisseur. Promenading and 
music Hiled up the interval, ere it became time to dréss for the ba!!—one of 
(ho-e agreeable unions fur which the Spa is famed. Montrea! Gazette. 





QUEBEC (C.¥.) RACES. 

We compile from the ‘* Mercury,” of that city, and the correspondence of the 
Monreal ** Gazette,’’ the anrexed report of the recent meeting at Quebec. The 
course there is situated on the memorable Plains of Abraham, the scene of one 
of the most desperate and hard-fought battles which ever occurred on this con- 
tinent. It will be seen that Gil. Patrick, on Mr. Parisn’s Heiress, met with an 
almost unaccountable defeat, from her bolyjng with him a /a Blue Dick! 

Tuespay, July 23, 1844 —The races commenced to-day, the weather being 
unusually propitious. The warmth of the sun was rather more than te nperate 
by a cool wind which swept across the plains. The attendance of spectators 
was more than double that of last year, and the Ladies’ Stand was crowded with 
the elite of fashion and beauty. The ladies were entertained at intervals by the 
music of the Band of the 74th Regiment. j 

Her Majesty's Plate, of 50 guineas, the gift of our most Gracious Sovereign, 
added to a sweepstakes of £5 each, pp. Heats—twice round and a distance- 
free for ali horses bred in Canada East, that have never won match, plate, 0, 
sweepstakes. Weighis,3 yrs.old, 7st 3lbs.; 4 yr. olds, 8st. 4ibs ; 5 yr. oldsr 
8st. 13ibs.; Gyr. olds, 9st. 4lbs. ; aged, 9st. 7Zibs. The second horse to receive 
back his money. 


Mr. Guy’s b. m. Bar-maid, by Timoleon, out of Lady Sore!,6 yrs_.............. : es 
Nir, Baie & ©... Ce cisdints datncdetedd dp decinadedcdandecigunanuees 212 
Mr. MG rates Gi. ©. Gree One WO SOc chencendncecacedccccccuce Cini asl cate Tsien e dist. 


Time, 4:24—4:32—4:55. 

Bar-maid won the Ist heat cleverly, threw away the 2J, and won the 31 un- 
der the whip by two lengths. After the 21 heat, Quebec was the favorite at 2 
to l. > 

Second Race.—The entrances for the Merchant's Plate not having been filled 
up at 12 o’cluck, on the 234 instant, the Stewards offered the fullowing Purse, 
with the conditions annexed, in lieu thereof, viz. :— 

A purse of £50 added toa sweepstakes of £5 each, p.p. Free for all horses. 
Heats,—to start at Marchimont Fence, and go once round. Turf Club 


Weights. 

Mr. Mitchell’s b. h. Truzton,by Imp. Barefoot, out of Princess, aged............. ET 
Mr. Fox’s ch. g , File-leader, Oy TRRGRIOGK, GIDE eninccc cn cncencececasscsccesscsess 2 dr 
Mr. Parish’s ch. m., Hetress, by Imp. Tgustee, dam by Henry, 6 yrs........-.----- dist. 


ime, 2:05. 

Several circumstances contributed to excite great interest in the issue of this 
race. The hurses, at least two of them, were of note on the Turf, and Heiress 
was to be manceavred by the Exglish Cnifney, Gil. Patrick, so famous on the 
courses in the United Siates. Heirees was decidedly the favorire, and was 
freely backed at odes; 20 to 15 we heard given. Much difficul:y occurred in 
the start, which did not take place until twenty-five minutes after the appointed 
time; chiefly owing to the unruliness of File-leader. When fairly off, File- 
leader showed them the way, closely pushed by Truxton and Heiress. When 
at the \larchmoat Fence, Heiress ran off the course on the inside, and was con- 

ently distanced. At the moment the other two horses came t» the starting 
post, a person in a gig most ind:screeily drove at a most leisurely pace across 
the course; the consequence of which might have been fatal to the racers and 
jock.es who were coming vpon him at a slashing gallop. As it was, Truxton’s 
rider was nearly thrown, His horse, however, fortunately swerved a little to 
the side, and File-leader dog the same, they pushed forward for the winuing 
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' au ¢ Spirit of the mes. 


ton a as P ran her maiden race. [Not so; she was a winner on Lon 
— Soe 1843, of a sweepstake of $200 each, mile heats — 

Spirit."] Mach was expected from her, and large odds were given, 100 to 
30, backing her against the field, which was readily taken, and a considerable 
sum changed hands at the conclusion of the race. Truzton led off, Disowned 
following closely, and America, third, running rather wildly, and showing this 
to be her debut upon the turf. Truxton and Disowned came up the rise to- 
gether, the former making several attempts to shake her off, but she lay well 
up to hie shoulder. After passing the distance post, the whip was frzely used 
by both riders, especially by Truxton’s, which horse ran in the winner by a 
length and ahalf. The co!t was pulled up after savicg the distance 

Notwithstanding this defeat the backers of America were still sanguine 
and the same bets were offered and taken; nay more, even bets upon ber 
were given and taken up when she had run half the distance of the second heat. 
The start was excellent, and al! three ran in Com;any for sume time. Trux- 
ton, however, took the lead and kept it, running in and winning by a good 
length. Disowned ran a good second. America ran vokiodly, but her action is 
good, and gives promise of future exce lence. 

Second Rice.—The Garrison Plate of £30, added to a Sweepstakes of £3 
each, half ft., for horses bona fide the property, and in the possession of Officers 
of the Army and Navy, stationed in Canada, or Civilians resident within ten 
miles of Quebec, six weeks before the day of starting. To be ridden by Off- 
cers of the Army or Navy, or Civilian Members of the Club. Heats—to start 
at the Marchmont Fence and go once around. Weights, 4 yr olds, 9st. ibs. ; 





5 yr. olds, 10st. 7los.; 6 yr. olds, aad aged, LIst. 

Mr. Coughlin’s br. m. Dairymaid, aged ........-.-.2. ster tnichiaimininainiainin piinsitun 1 
ig I ics, PN a cemuecnenmneeementh 2 
Mc. Reid’s gr. m., Loette, by Imp. Truscee, 6 yrs.............. tbe daad Dit omediantd 3 
Mr. Burnaby’s b. m., Prairie Hen, aged__......... penne ititiainndéleidid babsiemdiad er 


Third Race.—The Scurry Stakes of £15. Entrance £1 5s. For uutrained 
horses, ridden as hacks regularly in 1844, and which have never won public 
money. Fleats,—halfa mile. To be jockied by Members of the Club, 11st. 
Vibs. each. Tae winner to be sold for £25, if claimed in the usual manner 
The second horse to receive £2 103 out of the stakes. Entrance before 11 
o'clock, on the day of running. 


Capt. de Saumarez’s Signal.......... Se rene ae Mr. Walsh, 74th Regt.. 1 1 
Mr. Coughlin’s Irish Lass........-<ccc- coco sa ie — SLU 22 
Mr. Burnaby’s Sybil .......-..... ky sont et th acta Mr. Fortescue, R.A ... 3 3 
Mr. Jervis’ Yatsee...... bSicets awdedes Ue ee: «--e- Mr. M‘Lean Stewart... 4 4 


Tris race was wou easily by Signal. We are of opinion that had Irish Lass 
been ridden with more favorable circumstances and the proper appliances, she 
would have pushed Signal very closely. As it was she kept the lead for some 
distance each heat, aad ran a capital second, 

This closed the sports of the second day. 

THIRD DAY, THURSDAY, July 25. 

Hurdle Race of £20 added to a Sweepstakes of £3 each, p. p., open to all 
horses, twice round. To be handicapped by the Stewards on the Saturday be- 
fore the day of running, at Payne’s Hotel, at 10 o’clock, A. M. To be ridden 
by Members of the Club. The winner of the Toronto Hurdle Race to 
carry 5bs extra. 


Mr. Burnaby’s b. m., Prairie Hen, 10st......<«-ccscee Mr. Burnaby, R.E............- ] 
Mr. Howerd’s Satlor Boy, Tet. ...... a ccccncccdecce Mr. Proby, 43d Light Infantry... 0 
Sr. Welsh’s Firefly, Wat, Clbs .. ccc ccn~ ccc cocscs cow BRD NGG, GO... cccdcccessvs 9 


This race was taken in beautiful style by Prairie Hen, well and boldly rid- 
den py her owner. ‘The first hurdle was crossed in excellent style by Prairie 
Heo and Firefly. Sailor Boy fell and threw his rider, rolling over him. He 
Was Op again in a moment, and barely seated in his saddle ere his horse was 
put at full speed forthe next leap. After much difficulty he succeeded in 
making the round once, but when repeating his tour was unseated but not 
thrown at the secocd hurdle, clinging like a true ’cross country horseman to 
h:s saddle. He then pulled up; there appeared to be something amiss with 
hs girih ng or saddle gear. Firefly baulked at the second hurdle. 





AN ARAB TENT AND AN ARAB FEAST. 


At sunset we reached Ain el Khaber, or the Green Foun'ain, the site of an 
encampment of the tribe of Ibdor. At this spot we pitched our tent, and were 
visited by a son of the sheikh, who, on the part of his father, invited us to din- 
ner, which, he said, was all pre,ared and waiting for us. We accepted the in- 
vitatioa, and fouod our host within his tent, seated on a cushion covered with 
the skin of a Caracal lynx, which is said to possess one property of inestima- 
ble value in this country, to wit, tha: a fiea will never settle on it : and close to 
this, fine sheep-skins had been placed furhis guests. ‘* Welcome, welcome,” 
said the sheikh; and when we were seated, he added, ‘* Are your sezts com- 
fortable! Have you all you require? Are ycu satisfied?” I replied by ponr- 
ing out a redundancy of blessing on him and all his family and race, especially 
his great-grandfather. All further conversation was cut short by one of his 
slaves, Abd el Habeeb, appearing with a Moorish table beautifully carved and 
painted in arabesque. It was of a circular form, about two feet in diameter, 
and raised some six inches from the ground, which, squatting as we were around 
it, was a very convenient elevation. Upon this table was placed a !arge Moo-- 
ish bowl, containing a thick soup, with some kind of vermicelli in it, and high- 
ly seasoned with red peppers. In the savoury mess were four wooden spoons 
of grotesque form, with which we set to work most heartily. The next dish 
was a stew of beef, accompanied with slices of melon to sharpen the appetite ; 
and then appeared the usual conical dish of kesksoo. During the repast not a 
word was spoken, except it were the ejaculations of Bismillah (in the name 
of God) al Handov-billah (thanks to God) or perhaps a Saffee Allah (may 
God pardon me.) At length the Don and I were compelled to give up the at- 
tack upon the mountain of kesksoo, to the evident sorrow and surprise of the 
sheikh, who, as well as the Kaid, continued for a long time to assault it vigor- 
ously. The ample dish being at last removed, the sheikh at !ast broke silence, 
“ Truly, you Christians have made but a poor feast. You require pig—that is 
your proper food, I am told; and without it you do not thrive. They tell me 
too,” he added, “that you milk your pigs: wonderful, indeed, it is how the 
Lord's creatures err!” ‘ Blessings upon your beard!” said [: “ what false 
ideas you Moslems have regarding the followers of Seedna Asia (the Lord Je- 
sus.) But let me talk with you about this meat of pig.” ‘ God forbid!" said 
the Arab: ‘it 1s even a sin to think of it’? ‘Sin to think of a pig?” said I, 
taking him rather quickly: “Sin, do you call it? Tell me, O follower of the 
prophet, who made the pig?” “God,” replied the sheikh. ‘ Then,” said J, 
‘* according to your account, God created sin.” The old sheikh reflected fora 








| has entrapped me; I never heard it put in that way before.” 


moment, and turning to the Mallem, said—* Of a truth the young Nazarene 
* * * 


Upon this he fell into a brown study. Ihad not, however, any great idea that 


post, which Truxton reached and passed ia splendid style, several leag'hs abead | Ihad made a convert ; and, indeed, if J had, his next words would have dis 
} Toi pt +33 lessened the interest of the race, | ~* — = eee Nia ’ + te : 
ofbis adversary. This contretemps to Heiress lessened the pelled the illusion. For still harping upon the “ father of tusks,” he said almost 


and the disappviatment to her backers and the speculators generally was still 
further augme sted when the bugie sounded ‘* the start’ for the 2d heat, and it 
was seen that Truxton was “left alone in his glory” to * walk the cuurse,’ 
File-leader having been withdrawn. 


The correspondent of th» Montreal * Gazeite’’ thus alluded to the above | 


race in his letter of the 22d ult. :— 

The entries for the different purses get on but slowly. The Turf Club met 
this morning, and batloted in a few new members, but did very little in the 
way of adding to the list of horses torun. It is feared that the Merchants’ 
Plate cannot be run for, the sufficient number of horses not having deen entere!. 


ieed, I believe but one is as yet down. Should the list not be complete (for | ; i 
Inde : : : ‘ ) ( | Malam —Bridget Duster having applied to me for a place of maid-oj-all- 


these stakes) by noon to morrow, I uaderstand it is the intention of the Stewards 


to offer a purse of £50, as a substitute, to be run for by all horses. That is the | 


on dit at present. “a 

Mr. Parrish is here, but has not yet entered a single horse. He will eater all 
at the post, paying duuble entrance. 

Two of the horses entered for the Metcalfe Stakes will be ridden by two of 
the most celebrated jockies of the States. Gil Patrick will ride St. Lawrence, 
and Cr:ig, Disuwned. 

Third Race —Tne Prince of Wales’ Purse of £25, added to a Sweepstakes 
of £2103. each p.». Heats—one round and a distance. To be ridden by 
Members of the Turf Club. Weights—3 years oid, 8 st. 7 lbs. ; 4 years old, 
9st Zios.; 5 years old, 10st. 7 lbs. ; 6 years old and aged, 11 st.—A winner 
once in 1844 to carry 3 lbs. extra. If four subscribers, the second horse to save 
his stake. Winner to be sold for £60, if claimed in the usual manner. 


Mr. Hearickson’s b. m. Isidora, by Imp. Blacklock, 4 yrs..-..---e-eee---0-200-200 1 1 
Mr. Mitehell’s b. hh. Sydenham, by Imp. Blacklock, 4 yiS....--++--++--+--+ aseac-cee 2 8 
Mr. Reid’s g.m. Loette, by Imp. Trustee, 6 yrs....-----.00--+0---4--++-+ eacccesee 3 3 


Loette was freely offered against the field at starting, and Isidora, the even- 
tual wioner, the last looked upon. The first heat was won by a neck. Loetie 
ulled up whe just within the distance post. Isidora took the next heat easily. 
Losive was heavily weighted, having to carry 28 !bs. extra, and Sydentam, 
25 Ibs. ‘ 
Thus terminated the sports of the first day. 
SECOND DAY~—WEDNESDAY, July 24. 6 3 
The Metcalfe Stakes, of £40, added to a Sweepstakes of £6 each, haif forfeit. 
Free for all horses. -Heats—to start at Marchimont Fence and go once around. 
Turf Club weights. The winner of the Merchants’ Plate to carry 7/bs. extra. 
Mr. Mitchell’s b. h. Truzton, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Princess, aged, 9st. 5lbs.... ; i 


Mr. Reid’s ch. m. Disowned, by Imp. Trustee, aged, 8st. Tibs....--...+-+--+-+------ 
Mr. Parish’s b. m. America, by [mp. Trustee, out of the dam of Cadmas,, 4 years, 3 


7st. Qib6.c cose cccksbahne dhbadiet 00s anetente cnc’ errr r Try ttt rr 


This was a crack race. Two of the horses had already won celebrity, and 


| with a sigh, ‘J am told that there is only one part of the pig which is forbid- 


‘den; but, unluckily, our prophet forgot to mention which. May God have 


| mercy on us all!” ‘ Amen,”’ I responded ; and he changed the conversation. 
: Mr. Hay’s Western Barbary. 





Another Forum of “ Punch.” 


Punch's Complete Letter-Writer. 
LETTER I. 
From a Lady, Inquiring the Character of a Servant. 





work, I beg to learn of you, as her last mistress, her fitness for the serious res- 
| ponsibilities of that situation Having suffered so much fron the ipertinence 
| and wickedness of servants—({ have often thought they were only sent into 
| this world to torment respectable people),—you will, [am sure, forgive me if 

| appear somewhat particalar in my inquiries. Experience, madam, has made 
| me ciroumspeet. There was atime whea I thought all the world as good and 
honest as myself; but house-keeping wipes the bloom from the human heart, 
and makes us lock our tea caddies. 

I have kept house for five-and-twenty years, in which time I have constantly 
endeavored to fiad a servant who should be without a fault; yet, though | have 
given eigh' pounds a year, with tea and sugar,—wouid you believe it 1—I have 
never once succeeded. However, I must say it, [ like the face of Bridget; [ 
never saw a deeper smill-pox. As fur handsome servants, I never have ‘em : 
they always think more of their faces than their fire-irons, and are puckering 
up their mouths at the looking-glass when they should be rubbing the door- 
plate. Curls, too, I never suffer to cross my threshold. I know more than one 
instance in which curls have destroyed the peace of a family. For my money, 
a servant can't be too plain : in a word, [ think ugliness to be a sort of cheap 
livery intended by nature foe maiJs-of all-work—it keeps ’em in their proper 
place, and prevents ’em thinking of foolishness. So far, Bridget’s looks are 
most satisfactory. 

And now, ma’am, for the article of dress. Servants have never been ser- 
vants since linsey-woolsey went out. It makes my very flesh creep to see em 
flaunting about, for a!l the world as if they were born to silk gowns and open- 
work in their stockings. Ihave seen a housemaid go out for the day with @ 
parasol! I prophesied her end, and—poor wretch !—so it came about. What 
I have suffered, toa, from such presumption! I once had a creature who co- 
pied every new cap I had, violating my best feelings under my own roof!— 
Bridget looks a humble dresser, fit fur a kitchea ; I trust she is so. 

I nope, however, she is sober. When servants are very plain, they some- 
times, to revenge themselves on nature, fly to drink. This is shocking ; for 








with such people, with all one’s locking and bolting, one’s brandy is never » 


In the next place, does Bridget break? Not but what I always make my 
servants pay for all they destroy ; still, they can’t pay for one’s nerves. Again, 
there is this danger—they may break beyond their wages. 

Is Bridget honest! Pray, madam, be particular on this point, for I have 
been much deceived. I once took a servant with the finest character for ho- 
nesty ; and, only a week afterwards, detected her giving three cold potatoes to 
a little hordy-gurdy foreigner with white mice. 

Is Bridget civil! Will she bear wholesome reproof? A servant who an- 
swers is my abomination. It is clearly flying in the face of the best interests 
of society. Surely, people who pay wages have a right to find what fault th 
please ; it is the natural privilege that marks the mistress from the maid. T 
would have a severe law to punish a servant who answers—even if right. 

Is Bridget an early riser, without any reference to the time she may be al- 
lowed to goto bed? A good maid-of-all-work should, so to speak, be like a 
needle, and always sleep with one eye open. 

Has Bridget any followers! Such creatures I never allow. I conceive that 
a servaut ought to be a sort of nun, and, from the moment she enters your house, 
should take leave of all the world beside. Has she not her kitchen for willing 
hands always to do something in? And then for company, doesn’t she see the 
betcher, the baker, the dustman—to say nothing of the sweeps. 

Is Bridget industrious—is she clean? I hope, for the poor creature's sake, 
that you may be able to answer these few questions to my satisfaction, when 
Bridget may immediately bring her boxes. With me, her duties will be few, 
but they must be pure vally performed. Indeed, I require a servant to consi- 
der herself a sort of human kitchen-clock. She must have no temper, no sulks, 
no flesh-and-blood feelings, as I’ve heard impudent hussies call their airs and 
graces, but must go as regularly through her work as though she was made of 
steel sprirgs and brass pullies. For such a person, there is a happy home in 
the house of Your obedient servant, Pameta Squaw. 





LETTER II 
From a Servant, Inquiring the Character of a Mistress, 

Dear Molly, —Fioding that you're ia place next door to Mrs. Squaw, ani re- 
membering what friends we used to be when both of us lived with the pastry- 
cook, I have thought fit to write to you to inquire about your neighbour. It's 
all very fine, Molly, for mistresses to haggle about the characters of their maids, 
but surely we poor servants have as much right to ask the characters of our 
mistr@ssgs. However, folks who pay wages will always have the upper hand 
in this world, whatever to our comfort may happen to ’em afterwards. 

I thank my stars I don’t judge of people by their looks, otherwise I wouldn’t 
go into Mrs. Squaw's kitchen, if it was made of gold; she’s dreadful ugly, to 
be sure, but I don’t despise her fur that, if her temper’s sweet. I can’t bear a 
mistress that’s always nagging and nagging. A good noise, once in a way, I 
don’t mind—it brisks up ore’s blood ; but I have known mistresses always push- 
ing their words at you aud about you, as if they were sticking pins in a cushion 
with no flesh and blood. 

How does she like her maids to dress? Mind, I don’t insist on ringlets in 
the house, but when I go out, I'm my own mistress. I’ve given up two places 
for my bird of paradise feather—it looks quite alive in my white chip !—and 
would give up twenty. After slaving among pots and pans for a month, it is 
so sweet to be sometimes taken for a lady on one’s Sunday out. 

And now, dear Molly, tel! me truly; does Mrs. Squaw drink? I have lived 
in one family where the mistress kept a bottle in a thing that looked for all the 
world like the covering of abook. No wages should make me do this again ; 
and—perhaps I am wrong—but, looking at Mrs. Squaw, [ thought I never saw 
aredder nose. When a mistress has such a habit, a poor girl’s character is 
never safe. 

I’ve agreed to pay for all I break, but that I don’t mind, as I never break 
nothing—it’s always the cat. Butthen [I’ve known mistresses mean enough 
to pat off a cracked basin on a poor servant. Whatis Mrs. Squaw’s charac- 
ter for crockery ? 

Mrs. Squaw asked me if I had any followers, as she allowed of no such thing. 
[ said—and truly, Molly—that I had nobody that tollowed me; but, Molly, 
there is a young man that J have followed thes2 two years, and will, so long as 
I've eyes to stare and limbs to move. Such a sweet creature—six feet one 
inch and a half without his boots! Such a mustachio on his lip—such a deli- 
cate thing, just the color of aleech! He’s in the Life Guards, Molly ; quite 
a building of aman, You can’t think how fond he is of me ; for these last two 
years ne’s smoked my wages in cigars. I lost one place about him, and gloried 
in it! It was one quarter-day, and he came whistling about the area. Mis- 
tress saw his red coat, and ringing the bell, asked me what I meant by harbor- 
ing alow soldier? My blood was up like ginger-beer. ‘It’s all very well for 
you, ma‘am,” says J, ‘‘to say low soldier. But, ma’am,” says I, “ you don’t 
know what it :s to be courted by a Life Guardsman.” 


Oh, these mistresses, Molly! they think poor servants haye no more flesh 
and blood than a porridge skillet. Thev can have their comfortable courtings 
in their parlors and drawing rooms; and then, with their very toes at the fire, 
they cau abuse a poor servant for only whispering a bit of love, all among the 
snow, perhaps, in the area. This is the treatment that often makes poor girls 
desperate, and drives "em to marriage long afore their time. 

No followers, indeed! No; they think that the cat and the kettle, and the 
kitchen clock, are company enough for a poor servant. They never think of 
us in the long winter nights, when they are playing at cards, or chatting with 
folks who've dropt in—they never think of us, all alone as we are, without a 
soul to speak to! No; we must have no fojllowers, though, perhaps, the par- 
lor’s ringing again with laughter; and our only chance of opening our lips is 
the chance of being sent out to get oysters for the company. 

However, dear Molly, write me all you know about the character of Mrs. 
Squaw : if she’s sober, and gives civil words and regular wages to her servants, 
[ don’t mind having her for a mistress, until the sweet day arrives when I be- 
come a soldier’s wedded lady. Till then, 

Believe me, your friend and old fellow servant, 
Briveet Duster. 
The King of Saxony in Trouble. 

We think the readers of Punch will be very sorry when they learn that the 

King of Saxony is likely to lose his throne. We have received the intelligence 
from what we believe to be a most trustworthy quarter, and whatever may be 
the anguish of our feelings, we are nevertheless bound to make the news 
public. : 
" Tt has for sometime been known that a Congress is about to be held some- 
where in Germany during the approaching autumn. Many important matters 
will be agitated in the crowned heads there, and when assembled, Sir James 
Graham will, we naderstand, forward a note proposing a uniform government 
for all post-offices ; so that the correspondence of al! civilized mankind may 
come under the knowledge of their paternal rulers. [t is feared, from what M. 
Guizot said a day or two ago, that France wil! stand out; but there is nv doubt 
that Sir James wil! have the active advocacy of the ambassadors from Mada- 
gascar and Morocco, ‘ 

However, our more immediate concern ie with the Ksg of Saxony. It is 
stated that at the Congress his Majesty will be impeached for conduct ‘* unwor- 
thy of a king, and unbecoming a nobleman.” This charge will be mainly eup- 
ported by depositions taken in England, corroborative of the very unkingly be- 
havior of Saxony during his sojourn with us. Circumstances permit us to 
| allude to only a part of the testimony that has been taken in London, and will, 
| at the Congress, be adduced against his Majesty. 

Signor Lablache has depo: ed that his Majesty, although he was once brought 
| to the Opera, never presented the said Signor with a gold snuff-box, diamond 
ring. tooth pick, or indeed with the slightest testimonial! of his homage. 

General Tom Thumb has also vehemently deposed that Saxony treated him 
with the most marked con'empt, never having even so much as visited him. 
This conduct the General very justly considers as a most discourteous refec- 
tion upon other crowned and royal heads, with whom his Dwarfship has been 
so worthy a favorite. This complaint of the General will, it is feared, go far 
to damage his Majesty among his royal brethren. We can only hope the best, 
but the case appears very serious against him. 

Mdiles. Cerito and Carlotta Grisi are both ready to depose on oath that they 
have never received so much asa bunch of violets from his Majesty. 

Madame Tussaud has also proved, that although the King of Saxony visited 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, he never had the common civility to drop in 
at Upper Baker Street: whereas Prince Albert knows better what is due to the 
interests of pure art 7 

I: is also affirmed by Baron Nathan that his Majesty has been heard to speak 
in contemptuous terms of the Polka. 

In addition to these grave charges, there is, we regret to say, strung proof 
that his Mayesty, during his sojourn in London, was visiting museums, and li- 
braries, and churches, and behaviog, indeed, rather like a low philosopher who 
travels for vulgar curiosity, than as a monarch who, if he knows himself, ought 
to be above such things. [tis known that the King of Saxony is a great bota- 
nist, and we regret to say that he shows much more interest in the culling of 
chickweed and pimpernel than in the cultivation of laurel. It is believed that 
many other facts will come out before the Congress which, it is feared, will go 
far to endanger the throne of Saxony. It is believed, in the best circles, that 
he will be deposed for, as we have premised, conduct unworthy of a king and 
a nobleman. 

We would advise the Prince of Denmark to take care of himself. Here has 
,h> come from Deumark to Scotland and the Faroe Isles, with nothing but a 














\ geologist’s hammer, to chip and chip at rocks and stones. Radely shirking the 
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Opera and Almack’s, he’bas, like e boorish Dane, occupied himself with felspar 
and quartz. —_—_— 
An aolias: Eclipse of the Moon. 

It is well known that the King of Saxony paid a visit to Newgate, and Mr. 
Moon “ atteaded in his place ”~-as the Parliamentary phrase goes—to let his 
Majesty into the secrets of the prison-house. Mr. Sheriff Musgrove was also 

t ner warns oe wee Itation took place _— the two See. 
riffs as to the proper ing in the presence of royalty. Moon, w 
is a tremendous stickler for sdiquettapiontetell on walking backwards—a depar 
ture, by-the-bye, from his usual custom, which is to push himself forwards in 
a manner most unscrupulous. Musgrove, who is a discreet Sheriff, determined 
that he would not “ back” through the vanited passages of Newgate for any 
sovereign breathing ; and he therefore kept sensibly but respectfully at Saxo- 
ny’s side, while Moon went through a scene of slavish pantomime, in the course 
of which he now and then executed a dos a-dos with a stone buttress, or was 
brought up suddenly, with an involuntary bow, by 4 knock on the back of the 
head from abit of coping, or a piece of projecting cornice. Nevertheless, 
Moon “ bore it with a patient shrug,’’ and an occasional rub of the hand to 
allay the anguish, till he got into a wide passage, the unobsiructed aspect of 
which, as he backed along it, inspired him with the fullest confidence. His air 
became almost jaunty, and he was executing a sort of courtly paséorale a few 

es in advance of the King and Mr. Sheriff Musgrove, when suddenly the 
oon became nearly eclipsed, nothing being visible but his face and his heels, 
which were in an instant out of sight, and Musgrove, springing forward, per- 
ceived his unhappy colleague at the bottom of a flight of stone steps, down 
which he had backed with a sort of frisky recklessness. Had the King followed 
his officious cicerone, his Majesty would indeed have been shown “ over” New- 
gate in a manner that would have been complete, at least, if not satisfactory. 





Mora) Songs for Oxford. 

The sentiments put forth on a recent occasion, by several of the members of 
the University, have suggested the probability that a few Moral Sungs might 
pe found very acceptable to the gentlemen of Oxford. We therefore present 
the following specimen :— 

A bill for a hundred come disc ouat for me, 
I'll half of it take in champagne ; 
No matter what wine, so some cash there should be, 
(Aside)—For you'll ne’er get your money again. 
And oh! when the date of the bill is gone by, . 
When lawyers and bailiffs dis'ress him, 
The promise of payment is then all his eye: 
Here’s a health to the Doo, God bless him! 


The swindlers of old, in their pleadings we're told, 
When at those who had trusted they laugh’d, 
Put pleas that were sham, with effrontery bold, 
The more costly to render the draft. 
My plea’s in my pocket—’tis empty, alas! 
Of that plea none can e’er dispossess him ; 
Upstanding, uncovered, round round let it pass, 
Here's a health to the Doo, Goi bless him ! 





Punch’s Anti-Graham Wafers. 
DEDICATED TO THE HOME SBCRETARY, AND POLITELY PRESENTED TO HIM BY 
THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, ESQ, M. P. 

We have published this day at our office, price—but we will not appeal to the 
sordidness of our readers—a sheet of embiematical device, with mottoes, for 
Sir James Fouche Graham, which, from the peculiar appropriateness of their 
sarcasm, backed by the extraordinary adhesiveness of their gum, are adapted 
to stick to the Home Secretary for life. 

We have also just dotted off a good stinging envelope, which we intend to 
hold up as a mirror to Sir James Fouche Graham’s very bad nature. 


The following are some of the Devices and Mottoes :— 


Device. Motto. 
A Blunderbuss on full Cock.... I hope the contents will reach you. 
A Black Lobster ............. Not to be red without getting into hot water. 
A Waatale .. cccewcsc cee ---.-- I trust this will come to hand. 
A Clenched Fist .........-... Should this meet your eye. 
ADR 605 0 vtec vcidielptiaxs Touch my wax, you’ il feel my sting. 
A Soda-water Bottle.......... If open’d, a noise will follow. 
Crocodile with Mouth op n .... You're welcome to the inside. 
A Fox...c- ese cece cece scee-- You'll be run down if you break cover. 





Lord Denman in Danger.—Lord Denman spoke nobly in the Lords on the 
conduct of Sir Jemmy Twitcher Graham, e'oquently denouacing the Post Of. 
fice Jack Sheppard. Whereupon Brougham, with all his modesty upon him, 
rose and said—* If anything could make the noble and learned lord more dear 
to the people of Exgland or to himself, it was the declaration whic’ he had 
made.” We earnestly intreat Lord Denman to mind what he is about. It is 
impossible that the people of England can value him more highly than they do ; 
but if he make himself “dear” to Lord Brougham, he is lost. 





Theatrical Competition.—Levasseur is performing in a piece at Paris in 
which he sustains ten different characters,—being one more than Lord Brougham 
ever sustained in the same evening. 








THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


Here is a day!—an English day in February !—rain, snow, wind,—sleet, 
snow, rain,—snow, rain, sleet—reciprocated ad nauseam, and all in the course 
of three little hours of sixty minutes each! Horrible climate! W-etched be- 
ings who are heirs to it!—Lapland is a perpetual Paradise to it—Siberia an 
eternal summer! ® id Why should I stay here and die? for die I 
must. Who can live in such a country? and how can people, respectable pev- 
ple, be gui!-y of such a lie as to say that they do Jive in sucha country! They 
don’t ; and they know they don't. It is not life, nor is it death—it is some in- 
termediate state which they cannot understand, and have no terms to express. 
But I see the horrid distinction too palpably, and sink, sink hourly under the 
knowledge ! 

I'll go out.—TI cannot catch more than fifty entirely English complaints, 
which no man attached to the institutions of his country can wish to be with- 
out. Yes, I'll go out; for I shal! have that simpering Simpson calling again, 
who pretends to cheerfulness—the impostur! Cheerfulness inthe city! Pre- 
posterous lie '!—and comes here grinning, chuckling, and crowing out his good 
humor, as he thinks it—his melancholy, the unhappy man! That Johnson, 
too, threatened ke would call. Heaven avert sich an affliction! I hate that 
fellow, and I hate his fat French poodie, waddling and wheezing about the place, 
like a hearth-rag with an asthma! And that Mr Mountmicden, the poet— 
poet, pak! That's a puppy—one of the sore throat catching school—fellows 
who think a sonnet and a neck cloth incompatible! He'll be coming here, with 
his collar down on his shoulders like a greyhound’s ears, and his eyes turned up 
to the attic windows, as if he were apostrophizing the nursery maid over the 
way. Thank Heaven, I hate every affectation most heartily ! 

T must go out; for, only listen a moment to those Miss Thompsons, next 
door, beating Rossini to death with wires!—and he deserves the martyrdom ; 
that intolerable Italian has done more to break the peace of this country than 
all the radicals and riotists in the last quarter of a century And there's that 
Betty, below, buzzing about like a bed, with that eterna! Barcarole! I begin 
to be of opinion with Mr. Rurdell. (Domestic Cookery, p. 18.) that maids 
should be hung up for one day at least. If I stay at home I shall be bored 
again with that rhubarb headed Doctor counting my pulse and the fractional 
parts of his fee at the same time—one, two. three, four, five pulsations—shil- 
lings, he means, in fewer seconds, and looking at my tongue— What's my tongue 
to him, the quack !—as Figaro sings,—‘* Let him look to his own.” 

Yes, I'll go out; for it is as safe out of doors as in. More wind! There’s 
a gust: A Trinidad tornado is a trumpet solo to it! More sleet—now snow— 
—and that’s rain! What a country! what aclime ! Good Heavens ! there’s 
agust! Ha! ha! ha! the chimney pots at No. 10 are off on a visit to those 
at No. 11! and the box which surmounted the chimney at No. 9, is at his old 
tricks with the pigeons at No. 8! Whew! well-flo wn pigeon, well run fox ! 
—Down they go over the parapet, with a running accompaniment of tiles and 
aeat an ! That slow gentleman with the umbrella! the whole is about 

me . <—. he goes! he is killed !—murder, no, up he yets again !—away 

a A a a :—and now his hat !—a steeple chase is sedentary to his pur- 

on on marti neta remgag by Giana hat, umbrella and gen ieman—two to one 
+ . . hry mose laughter ! melancholy mirth : 





‘Mrs. Fondleman, if anything s 
you smile, madam ? My affairs apa - 
ing desk ; and the cash in the drawer 
quarter.” 

‘* La sir, are you out of your senses 1” 


“Suppose I am, madam, have not I, as an En lishman, the birth ri 
i ; ° be 
80, if I choose? Not a word more, but gi y me Diath right te 
boot al let me go, for goI will. Tere ne BARROS, ateah, O98 Ge 
t is @ sullen and savage satisfaction, in a day like this, wh 
churl, aod makes pray <P aud damp at the heart as herself, to lack a 


ppeo to me in my absence—why do 
ged—you will find my will in the writ- 
will disburse your account for the last 


her in her own wretched woods and swampy fields, and to see that she is as me- | 


lancholy and miserable as she has rendered us * *  Pish ! pah ! poh ! ; 
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a, sleet and snow. Merry England!—but ne matter—out I will go. No, 

I will not have a coach—a hearse would be more german to the weather. It is 

of no use for dissuading me, madam, I am determined.” 
* 





* 


“ Well, here I am, I care not how many miles from town, that charne |-house 
of cheerfulness. What a walk [have had. Walk? wade, I should have said. 
And what a frightful series of faces I have met with all along the road—and all, 
T am happy to say, by all appearance as miserable and unhappy as myself—all 
climate struck, winter-wretched, English-happy. : But I 
am wet, weary and hungry—where shall I dry myself !—where dine myself ? 
Psha! what is the use of drying or dinicg ether! Todet mevite. * * 
‘* What have we here? ‘ The Meriborough Head.’ Another glorious cut- 
throat’s fighting face, making five in ten miles ; twoland and tree amphibious ! 
—I wonder when the men of peace may hope to have their heads hung out for 
signs? Well, the men of war are welcome to the preference, and may divide 
their out of door honors with the Blue Boars and Red Lions of less naval and 
military pub'cans. * Horses taken in to bait’—aye and asses too—I’ll enter. 
nl “ ® Curse the bell rope !—woven of cobweb, I suppose, that 
it may be added as another item to the bill.— Waiter ! 
[Enter Boots] ‘ Zur.” 
“‘ Whata brute ! in a smock frock tucked up—one hand in his pocket fumb- 
ling half pence—a head like a hedge hog—a mere mandrake in top boots and 
corduroys—with a Salisbury plain of cheek : the whole being a personification 
ef that elegantc :mpound word chaw-bacon. What is man, if this Cyclops is 
one! Have you any thing to eat ?” 
* Zar?” 
** Why do you stand there rubbing your hair down? It’s flat enough, you 
sleek roughness. Send your master.” 

‘* Ize noa measter, zur.”’ 

“ What have you then? who is your keeper?” 

“* Missuz.” 

“ Well, send in the Sycorax. Whata horrible dungeon of a room they have 
put me into!—fit only for treasons, stratagems and spoils !—dark, dismal, 
block wainscotted, and ringing to the tread like a vaulted tomb! But what 
matter! can it be more dreary than my mind? No! Then here will I take 
‘mine ease in mine inn.” * * Curses on that peg in the wall. It was put 
up to hang a hat upon, but it seems by its look to hint that it could sustain the 
wearer. And that imp there, perched on the point of it; bow busy it is ad- 
justing an unsubstantial rope with a supernatural Jack Ketch like sort of so- 
lemnity! Shadows seem to flicker along the wall, and hideous faces mop and 
mow atme! That knot in the oaken wainscot glares at me like the eye of an 
Ogre! The worm eaten floor cracks and squeaks under my tread; and the 
cricket shrills under the hearth-stone !—and that hideous half-length of a publi- 
can of Queen Anne’s Augustan age !—how the plush-coated monster stares at 
me, like an owl from an ivy-tush metamorphosed into a wig! I cannot bear 
this! Waiter! waiter! [Enter the Landlady]. What, in the name of al! 
that is monumental, have we here? The Whole Duty of Man, in one volume, 
tall copy—neat. 1 never beheld such a woman till now—six feet two I should 
think, in her slippers! Respected be the memory of the late landlord of the 
Marlborough Head! If he subdued such an Eve as this, he was a greater 
conqueror than him whose sign he once lived under. 

‘** What is your pleasure, sir?” courtseying respectfully. 

a stand up and my eyes are on a line with the keys at her waist). ‘ Mrs. 
—Mrs. z 

“Furlong, sir, at your command.” 

“ Furlong !—mile, exactly—not a foot less. Be good enough, Mrs. Fur- 
long, to let me have a couple of chops, cooked in your most capable manner ; 
and, pray, do show me into a more cheerful room! 

‘Certainly, sir.” (I follow like a minnow in the wake of a leviathan !) 

“ Aye, this will do better. Here I can see what is going on in this world, 
though it is not worth looking at. [Exit Landlady] I have an antipathy to 
tall women, but really there is something sublime in this Mrs. Furlong ; and 
as a lover of the picturesque, [ shall patronize her. Now, if I was not sick of 
this working day world, and ail the parts and parcels of it, I should be tempted 
to propose for about one half of Mrs. Furlong, twenty poles or so. She has blue 
eyes—fair hair—a complexion like a May mornihg, and really looks handsome 
and somewhat of the lady in her widow’s weeds; "Fore heaven! I've seen 
worse wowen! Then her voice is soit and low—*‘ an excellent thing in wo- 
man.” And this is a snug inn, too ; a comfortable room this—carpeted, clean, 
and cosey—a view of watery Venice, in oil, over the fire-place, and Before 
Marriage, and After Marriage, ia Bowles and Carver’s best manner, on opposite 
sides. as they shou'd be. * * Ha! the chops already ! and very nice they 
look !—a shot too! Really, Mrs. Furlong, the outworks of my heart—no very 
impregnable fortress—are taken already. Now let me have just a pint of your 
particular sherry. * * Ha! this looks well—pale and sparkling too, like a 
sickly wit. I insist upon your taking a glass with me, madam.’ 

** Sir, you are very good.” 

* Quite the contrary. A good sized husband to you !’’ (Mrs. Furlong smiles, 
shows a very good set of teeth, and courtesies.) 

“ Ah, sir, you gentlemen will have your joke—Your better health, sir—for 
you do not look very well,” 

* She bas spoken this with such a pitying tenderness of tone, that it has gone 
through my heart, and would, had it been iron! What makes my lips quiver, 
my tongue falter, my voice thicken, and an unusual moisture come into my 
ees? One touchiag word of sympathy! Am I, then, again accessible to those 
ble sed influences upon the heart and affections—pity and human kindness ' Yes 
—then I live again! Ob! honey in the mouth, music to the ear, a cordial! to the 
heart, is the voice of woman in the melancholy hours of man! Mrs. Furlong is 
cal'ed away, and I am spared from making a fool of myself in her presence. Ah, 
Mery, I wili not accuse thee with all the changes which time and disappoint- 
ment have made in my heart and feelings ; but for some of these thou must an- 
swer! Thou wert my first hope and earliest disappointment! What I am 
thy little faith has made me; what I should have been—but no matiter—I feel 
how desolate a wretch I am, not changed from all [ was and ought to be—it is 
the deed, and [ forgive thee! Behold me here, a broken spirited man with fur- 
rowing cheeks and whitening hair, tears in my eyes, and agony at my heart ! 
Behold me an unsocial man, suspected by the world and suspecting the world 
—I, who trusted in it, loved it, and would have benefited it! But I have done 
with it now—I loathe it and avoid it! And why? Why am I now harsh of 
nature—uncharitable in thought, if not in speech—unforgetful of slight offen- 
ces—revengeful of deep oues—jealous of looks—watchful- of words! [ that 
was gentle, tender of others, to myself severe ; forgiving, incapable of anger, 
open-minded, suspicioniess! But why shouldI anatomize myself! I give my 
heart to the vultures among men—let them glutton on it : aad good digestion 
wait upon their appetite |" 

* Did you call, Sir!’ 

‘No, Madam ; but [ am glad you are here, for your coming in has interrupt- 
ed a melancholy thought. 

“ A melancholy thought ! Lud, sir, do you surrender yourself to such a weak- 
ness as melancholy ! Life, to be sure, is a serious thing to the most cheerful of 
us ; but tothe over anxious, and those who groan over its cares, death were 
happier than such life !—The really heavy obligations of existence are worthy 
of our gravest choughts: but the lighter evils, the cares and anxieties of the day, 
sir, I never allow them to make a deeper impression on my mind than my pen- 
cil does on my slate : when I have satisfied myself as to the amount, I rub the 
lines off and begin again.’’ 

‘** And am I to be taught philosophy by a Plato in petticoa's, and the econo- 
my of life by a Dodsley in dimity ! Nune dimittis, then, be my ditty ! Pardon 
my expressions, madam; the insolence of humbled pride. I sit rebuked. You 
are a sensitl2 woman, Mrs. Furlong ; have, apparently, right views of life ? now 
tell me, what is the end of it ?” 

“ Death, I should think, sir, 

“ A pertinent answer, madam; but you are on the wrong premises. 

‘* Tam on my own.” 

‘* Indeed! I am happy to hear it ; and if I were a widow catcher, I should 
make a note of that fact. I meant, Madam, what is the design, the inteution, 
the moving motive of life ?’’ 

‘* Happiness here and in another and a better world.” 

“ Yes, madam, but our happiness here—what an uncertain good it is—a hope 
never in owr own hands, but always in those of others! And what do they 
a erit, who, intrus'ed with su precious a trust for our benefit, deny it to us, and 
withhold it from us ?” 

** The same unhappiness at the hands of others.” 

‘What if you would not, if you might, whiten one hair of their heads with 
sorrow who aave silve ed the whole of yours—wha: do they merit !” 

“They do not merit co much mercy.”’ (She leaves the room.) 

“A negro has a soul, your honor!” said Corporal Trim, putting the right 
foot of his posiulate forward, but in an undecided attitude, as if he doubted 
whether his pocition were tenable. ‘‘My unc'e Toby ran through in his memo- 
ry all the regimental orders from the siege of Troy to that of Namur, and re- 
membering nothing therein to the contrary, came to the Christian conclusion— 
that a negro had asoul. And why not an innkeeper—especially if a woman? 
My prejudice is to let against that abused class of hosts and hostesses to be sure, 
it was formed on an acquaintance with those only of the Bath road; they may 
not require souls as their guests are chiefly fashionable people. Here is a wo- 
man “with a tall man’s height,” humbly stationed beside one of the highways 
of life—and stunned and distracted with the stir and bustle of the goers to and 
comers from the shrine of Bacchus.” Waiter. 


* Zur.” 








“What, Cyclops again! ‘But that’s prejudice too. Have “tai 
ing beok in the hooee f° ay or ee 
 Missuz have, I daur to say, zur.” 

“ Bring it, then, my good fellow. A change of thought tothe mind, like 
change of air to the body, refreshes, invigorates, and cheers.” . 

“ Here be one, zur.” ; 
“Aye! this will do— nothing so well. Joseph Andrews! Good! good | 
Blessings be on thee, inimitable Fielding '!—for many a heavy heart hast thoy 
lightened. See, the book opens of itself at a page which a man must be fathoms 
five in the Slough of Despond if he read it with a grave face and a lack Justi, 
eye! World, I bid you good den !—for here wili I forget you as you are, and 
reperuse you as you were. * * Ah! I remember well my first ac. 
quaintance with Joseph Andrews. I was then a very eerious, yet very hay ay 
boy—any book was a treasure, but a stolen perusal of one like this was q plea- 
sure beyond all price and worth all risks ; for works like this were among the 
profanities from which I was carefu'ly debarred. Mistaken zeal! If discover. 
ed in my hands it was snatched away ; and if it escaped the fiery ordeal it wag 
well. But who controls the strong desires of youth! I remember, too, the 
candle secretly purchased out of my limited penny of pocket money ; the early 
stealing to bed ; the stealthy lighting of the * flaming minister” to my midnight 
vigil; the unseen and undisturted read ng of this very book deep into the kours 
of night ; and the late waking and pallid look the effect of my untimely watch. 
ing I remember, too, how neatly my secret was discovered ; for laughing too 
loudly over the merry miseries of poor Parsun Adams, the thin wainscot betray. 
ed me: I remember, ere I had breathed thrice, the sound of a stealing foot 
heard approaching my bedroom door—the light out in an instant—the book 
thrust deep down under the bed-clothes, and how I was heard snoring so som- 
nolently, that I should have deceived Somnus himself.” 

‘ Ecod, you did’um capital !’ 

“Eb? what !—what, have you been eavesdropping at my elbow all this time 
you Titus Oates of a traitor?” 

**Yeez, Zur—you didn’t tell I to go.” 

“Go, bring in candle and a piat of sherry—tet down the blinds—heap the 
fire—and don’t disturb me till I disturb you.’’ 

* Yeez, Zur.” ” 4 - 

‘Vanish, then, good bottle imp !—and now for Joseph Andrews,” 

“ Capital! excellent! inimitable and immortal Fielding! and thy bones lie 
unhonored in an alien’s grave, and nota stone in thy native land records the 
name of the instructor and delighier of mankind! Well, there is no account. 
ing for the negligence of nations. 4 . ” 

Who knocks. Come in.” 

* Do you mean to sleep here to night, Sir?” 

‘Sleep here, Mrs. Furlong! No—quite the reverse,”’ 

‘‘T thought you did. as it is so late.” 

** So late! how late?” 

“ Eleven, sir.” 

“Impossible! Have I been reading so long *” 

“Tt 1s very true, Sir.” 

“ And what kind of a night is it?” 

* Starry and frosty, and the moon is rising.” 

‘* What, in England? Then let me have my bill, for I shall be glad to wit. 
ness such a phenomenon.” 

* La, sir, it is ten miles to town, and a gentleman was stopped on this road 
only last week !”’ 

* How long did they stop him, Mrs. Furlong 7” 

*' Long enough to rob him of his watch and ten pourds, I assure you.” 

* Well, as I have no watch, and only five pounds, they need not detain me 
half the time. And if I should cove back, bsre and barbarously beaten, \ike 
poor Joseph Andrews, you are no MrsqTowwouse, madam, I cou!d not be in 
better hands.” 

‘Tam glad to see you so merry, sir.” 

‘Merry, madam! I never mean to be serious again, except at my own fu- 
neral, and then it will be expected of me that I should look grave. I have 
learnt, since that I have been here, that melancholy is to be medicined by mile 
stones ; that a slight attack of it is to be subdued by four of these communi- 
cative monuments taken in the moming before breakfast, and four at night fol- 
lowing supper, a severe one, by twenty ditio, in two portions, washed down by 
three pints of sherry, and kept down by two mutton chops and shalots, and 
two volumes of Joseph Andrews—a prescription of more virtue than al] which 
bave been written from old Paracelsus’s days to Dr. Paris's.” 

“ Well, Sir, you certainly are not the gentleman you ceme in, and I am g'ad 
to see it. Here is your bill, and if you will run the risk of the road at this 
late hour, I can only wish you safe home, and a long continuance of your pre. 
sent good spirits.” 

* Thank you, Mrs. Furlong, thank you! And if I come this way again, I 
shall certainly, as the poet says, 

** Stop at the widow's to drink !’ 
So good night, Madam. Once more good night. Blessings be on every foot 
of Mrs. Furlong, the best of physicians, for sHE HAS CURED ME OF MYSELF !” 
London Metropolitan Mag. for Jul; 














GREENWICH—WHITEBAIT. 


BY MR. WAGSTAFF. 








I was recently talking in a very touching and poetical strain about the above 
delicate fish to my friend Foozle and some others at the club, and expatiating 
upon the excellence of the dinner which our little friend Gattlebury had given 
us: when Foozle looking round about him with an air of triumph and immerse 
wisdom, said— 

“Tl tell you what, Wagstaff, I'm a plain man, and despise all your gormac- 
dizing and kickshaws. I don’t know the difference between one of your ab- 
surd made dishes end another—give me a plain cut of mutton or beef. Ina 
plain Englishman, I am, and no glutton.” 

Foozle, I say, thought this speech a terrible set down for me—and indeed 
acted up to his principles—you may see him any day at six, sit:ing down be- 
fore a great reeking joint of meat; his eyes quivering, his face red, and he 
cutting great smoking red collops out of the beef before him, which he de- 
vours with corresponding quantities of cabbage and potatoes, and the other 
gratis luxuries of the club-table. 

¢ 


What I complain of is, not that the man shonid enjoy his great mea. o! 
steaming beef; let him be bappy over that as mnch as the beef he is devouring 
was in life happy over oil-cakes or mangel-wurzel : but I hate the fellow’s bru- 
tal self-complacency, and his scorn of other people whe have different tastes 
from his. A man who brags regarding himself; that whatever he swallows is 
the same to him, and that his coarse palate recognises no difference between 
venison and turtle, pudding, or mutton broth, as his indifferent jaws close over 
them, brags about a personal defect—ihe wretch—and not about a virtue. Lt 
is like a man boasting that he has no ear for music, cr no eve for color, or (hat 
his nose cannot scent the difference between a rose and a cabbage—I say as 4 
genera! rule, set that man down asa conceited fellow, who swaggers about not 
caring for his dinner. 

Why shouldn't we care about it? Was eating not made to be a pleasure \o 
us? Yes, Isay, a daily pleasure: a sweet salamen: a pleasure familiar, vel 
ever new, the same and yet how different! It is one of the causes of domes- 
ticity : the neat dinner makes the husband pleased, the housewife happy, the 
children consequently are well brought up and love their papa and mamma. 
A good dinner is the cen're of the circle of the social sympa hies—it warms 
acquaintanceship into friendship—it maintains that friendship comfo.tably un- 
impaired: enemies meet cver it aud are reconciled. How many of you, ceat 
friends, has that last bottle of claret warmed into affectiona'e forgiveress, teu- 
der recollections of old times, and ardent, growing anticipations of new. The 
brain is a tremendous secret. I believe some chemist will arise anon, W&0 
will know how to doctor the brain as they do the body now, as Liebig doctors 
the ground. They will apply certain medicines, and produce crops of certaic 
qualities that are 'ying dormant now for want of intellectual guano. But (us 
is a subject for future specalation—a parenthesis growing out of another pa 
renthesis—what I would urge especially here is a point which must De {1m!).ar 
with every person accustomed to eat good dinners—viz., the noble an! friendly 
qualities that they elicit. How 1s it we cut such jokes over them! How's 't 
we become so remarkably friendly ? How is it that some of us, inspired by 4 
good dinner, have cudden gusts of genius unknown in the quiet unfestive state 
Some men make speeches, some shake their neighbor by the hand, and invite 
him or themselves to dine—some sing prodigiously—my friend, Saladin, ‘or 
instance, goes home, he says, with the most beautiful harmonies ringing ‘0 his 
ears; end I, for my part, will take any given tune, and make variations upon it 
for any given period of hours, greatly, no doubt, to the delight of all hearers. 
These are only temporary inspirations given us by the jolly genius, but are 
they to be despised on that account t No. Good dinners have been the great- 
est vehicles of benevulence since man began to eat. 


A taste for good living, then, is praiseworthy in moderation—like all the 
other qualities and endowments of man. If a man were to neglect his family 
or his business on account of his love for the fiddle or the fine arts—he would 
commit just the crime that the dinner sensualist is guilty of; but to enjoy 
wisely is a maxim of which no man need be ashamed. But if you cannot eat 
a dinner of herbs as well as a stalled ox, then you are an unfortunate man— 
your love for good dinners has passed the wholesome boundary, and degenerated 





into gluttony. 
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On, shall | ever forget the sight of the only city dinner I ever attended in 


oy ufe! at the hall of the Right Worshipful Company of Chimney-sweepers 
—it was in May, and a remarkably late pea-season. Tne hall was decorated 
»i h banners and escutchsons of deceased chummies —martia) music resounded 
m the balconies as the master of the company and the great ones marched 
We sat down, grace was said, the tureen-covers removed, and iastantly a 
‘ence to the ball—a breathless silence—and then a great gargle !—grwlwiwiw 
. sounded like. The worshipful company were sucking in the turtle! Then 
» the venison, and with it were two hundred quarts of peas, at five-and- 
y shillings a quart—oh, my heart sank within me, as we devoured the 
eon ones! asthe old waddling, tremoling, winking citizens, held out their 
s quivering with antiety, and, said Mr. Jones, ** A little bit of the f-f-fat, 
»cotber spoonful of the p-p-p2 eas’—and they swallowed them down, the pre- 
vavorely born children of the spring—aind there were thousands in London that 
io» without bread. 
[ais is growing sertous—and is a long grace before whitebait to be sure— 
a whitebait dinner, havent you remarked that you take a numberof 
first? In the first place, water-souchy, souchy, or soojy—flounder- 
iy is incomparably, exq tisitely the best—perch is muddy, bony, and tough, 
rel to it, slips are coarse: and salmon—perhaps salmon is next to the 
,ier. You hear many people exclaim against flounder-souchy ; [ dined 
jJorrocks, Sangsue, the Professor, and one or two more, only the other 
snd they all voted it taste'ess—tasteless! It has an almost angelic deli- 
f favor: it is as fresh as the recollections of childhood ; it wants a Cor- 
; pencil to describe it with sufficient tenderuess, 
, founder had two backs,”’ Saladin said, at the Star and Garter the other 
would be divine !” 
, man, whither will your wild desires carry you? As he is, a flounder 
rfect being. And the best reply to those people who talk about its taste- 
sto say ** Yes,’”? and draw over the tureen to yourself, and never 
t while a single slice of brown bread remains beside it, or a single silver 
| fishiet Moats in the yellow parsley-flavored wave. 
jut eels, salmon, lobsters, either au gratin or in cutlets, and about the 
y of sauces: 
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Cai 
ye 


aha 
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ay 


Genevesz sauce, Indian sauce (a strong, but agreeabie com- 
|), &e., | don’t think it is necessary to speak. The slimy ee! is found 
yuere than in the stream of Tnames (I Bave tasted him charmingly mate- 


vith mushrooms and onions, at the Marroniers at Passy), the lusty sal- 

ps in other waters; by tae fair tree-clad banks of Lismore ; by the hos- 

nargin of Ballynahinch; by the beanteous shores of Wye, and on the 

of Scheveling, [ have eatea and loved him. [ donot generally eat 

Greenwich. Not that he is not good; but he is not in such a fine place. 

ike Mrs. Siddons dancing a hornpipe, or a chapter of Burke in a novel ; 
salmon is too vast for Greenwich. 

would say the sama, aud mors, regarding turtle. It 

feast as that fresh aod simple one provided at the Trafalgar, or the Old 


sCil a it 
} . } ' t +e Io 
S I: is indecorous, symehow, to serve it in that company. A fine, large, 


has no business in 


y turtle, and a poor little whitebait by his side! Ah, itis wrong to place 
1 by each other. 

\: last we come to the baic: the tve'va dishes of prepiratory fish are re- 
J. the [ndian-sanced salmo has b2ea attacked in spite of our prohibition, 
stewed eels have been masle!, and the flounder soup-tureen isempty. All 
e receptacies ol pleas Ire are removed , eyes turn € agerly to the door, and 


ae 

Mr. Derbyshire (with a silver dish of wait2bart). 

John (orown bread and butter). 

Samuel (lemons and cayenne). 

Frederick (a dish of whitebait). 

Gustavus (vrown bread and butter). 

Adolphus (whitedait) 

4 waiter with a napkin, which he flaps about the room in an easy degage 
nanner. 

‘There’s plenty more to follow, sir,” says Mr. D., whisking off the cover. 
Frederick and Adolphus pass rapidly round with their dishes ; Joan and Gis- 
tavus place their refrestiments on the table, and Samuel obsequiously insinuates 
the condiments under his charge. 

Ah! he must bave had a fine mind who first invented brown bread and but- 
er with whitebait! Taat man was a kind, modest, gentle benefactor to his 
kind. We don’t recognise snfficient'y the merits of those men who leave us 
such quiet benefactiuns. A statute ought to be put up to the philosopher who 

ned together this charming couple. Who was itt Perhaps it was done by 
the astronomer at Greenwich, who observed it when seeking fur some other 
discovery. If it were the astronomer—why the next time we go to Green. 
wich we will go into the Park and ascend the hill, and pay our respects to the 
Ooservatory. ; 

That, by the way, is another peculiarity about Greenwich. People leave 

vvn, and say they will walk in the park before dinner. But we never do. 
We may suppose there is a park from seeing trees ; but we have never entered 
:. We walk wistfully up and down on the terrace before the Hospital, look- 
ing at the clock a great many times; at the brown old seamen basking tn the 
sun; at the craft on the river; at the nursery-maids, mayhap, and the gambols 
f the shrill-voiced Jack-ashore onsthe beach. But the truth is, one’s thinking 
f something else all the time. Of the bait. Remark how silent fellows are 
on steamboats going down to Greenwich. They won't acknowledge it, but 
they are thinking of what I tell you. 

Wel!, when the whitebait does come, what is it after all! Come now. 
Tell us, my dear sir, your real sentiments about this fish, this little, little fish 
:0out which we all make such a noise! There it lies. Lemon it, pepper it : 
pop it into your mouth ; and what then!—a crisp cranch, and itis gone. Does 
t realise your expectations? Is it better than any thing you evertasted! Is 
(as good as raspberry tarts used to be at school? Come, upon your 

honor and conscience now, is it better than a fresh dish of tittlebacks or gud- 
eons? 
: O, fool, to pry with too curious eye into these secrets. O, blunderer, to 
wish to dash down a fair image because it may be of plaster. 0, dall philoso. 
per, not to know that pursuit is pleasure, and possession worthless without it! 
J, for my part, never will, as long as I live, put to myself that question about 
whitebait. Whitebait is a butterfly of the waters; and as the animal mention- 
ed by Lord Byron invites the young pursuer near, and leads him through the 
felds of Cashmere ; as it carries him in his chase through a thousand agreeable 
paths scented with violets, sparkling with sunskine, with beauty to feast his 
eyes, and bealth in the air; let the right-thinking man be con‘ent with the pur- 
sult, nor inquire too curiously about the object. How many hunters get the 
brush of the fox, and what, when gotten, is the worth of that tawny waisp of 
hair? 

Whitebait, then, is only a little means for acquiring a great deal of pleasure. 
Somehow, it is always allied with sunshine : it is always accompanied by jolly 
friends and good-humor. You rash after that little fish, and leave the cares of 
London behind you—the row and struggle, the foggy darkness, the slippery 
pavement where every man jostles you, striding on his way, pre-occupied with 
cere written on his brow 
thousand glorious hues—the ships pass silent over the blue glittering waters ; 
there is no object withia sight that is not calm, and happy, and beautiful. Yes! 
turn your head a little, and there lies the towers of London in the dim smoky 
sunset. There lies Care, Labor, ‘I'o-mortov. Friends, let us have another 
glass of claret, and thank our lack that we have still to-day. 

On thinking over the various whitebait dinners which have fallen to our lot 
n the last month ; somehow you are sure to find the remembrance of them all 
pleasant. I have seen some wretches taking whitebait and tea, which has al- 
ways inspired me with a sort of terror, and a yearning to go up to the misera- 
bie ubjects so employed, and say, ‘My good friend, here is a crown-piece, 
have a bottle of iced puach, or a tankard of delicious cider-cup; but not tea, 
dear sir; no, no, not tea; you can get that at home; there’s no exhilaration in 
congo. It was not made to be drank on holidays. Those people are unwor- 
thy of the Ship, I don’t wish to quarrel with the enjoyments of any man ; 
but fellows who take tea and whitebait should not be allowed to damp the fes- 
tive feelings of persons better engaged They should be consigned to the 
smiling damsels whom one meets on the walk to Mr. Derbyshire’s, who issue 
from dingy tenements no bigger than houses in a pantomime, and who, what- 
ever may be the rank of the individual, persist in saying, “Tea, sir? I can 
accommodate your party ; tea, sir—shrimps !” 

About the frequenters of Greenwich and the various classes of icthyophagi, 
many volumeg might be written. All classes of English Caristians, with the 
exception of her Majesty and Prince Albert (and the more is the pity that their 
exalted rank deprives them of an amuse meut so charming !) frequent the hos- 
pitable taverns, the most celebrated gormanciser and the very humble. Toere 
are the annual Ministerial Saturnalia, which, whenever I am called in by her 
Majesty, I shall have great pleasure in describing in these pages, and pr 
the lowest becomes the highest for the occasion, and Taper and Tadpole take 
just as high a rank as Lord Eskdale or Lord Monmouth, There are the pri- 
vate banquets in waoich Lord Monmouth diverts himself with h‘s friends from 
the little French: but this subject has been already touched upod at much 
length. There are the lawyers’ dinners, when Sir Frederick or Sir William are 
advanced to the honor of the bench or the attorney-generalship, and where 
much legal pleasantry is elicited. The last time { dined at the Ship, hearing 
a dreadful Bacchanalian noise issuing from a private apartment, I was informec, 
“ It's the gentlemen of ‘ Punch,’ Sir.’ What would I not have given to be 
present at such an assembly of choice spirits. Even missionary societies and 
converters of the Quashimdoo Indians come hither for a little easy, harm'ese, 





pl easuring after their labors, and no doubt the whitebait slips down their re- 
verend throats, and is relished by them as well as by the profane crowd. 

Then in the coffee-room, let a man be by himself, and he is never lonely. 
Every table telis its little history. Yonder sit three city bucks, with all the 
elegant graces of the Custom house and the Stock Exchange. 

* That's a good glass of wine,”’ said Wiggins. 

“Ropy,” says Figgins, * I'll put you in a pipe of that to stand you in three- 
and-twenty a dozen.” 

Oace, in my presence, I heard a city “ gent’’ speak so slightingly of a glass 
of very excelleat brown sherry, that the landlord was moved almust to tears, 
and made a speech, of which the sorrow was only equalled by the indignation. 

Sporting young fellows come down in great numbers, with cut away coats 
and riding-whips, which must be very useful on the water. They discourse 
learnedly about Leander and Ranning Rein, and say, “I'll bet you three to 
two of that.” . 

Likewise pink faced lads from Oxford and Cambridge. Those from the for- 
mer university wear lavender-colored gloves, and dri:k much less wine than 
their jolly comrades from the banks of Cam. It would be a breach of confi- 
dence to report their couversation ; but I lately heard some very interesting 
anecdotes about the Master of Trinity, and one Bumpkins, a gyp there. 

Of course there are foreigners. I have remarked many ‘* Mosaic Arabs” 
who dress and drink remarkably smartly ; honest, pndding-faced Germans, who 
sit sentimentally over their punch; and chattering little Frenchmen with s‘ays, 
and whiskers, and canes, and little lacquered boots. Tiuese worthies drink ale, 
for the most part saying, ** Je ne bois que lale moi,” or *‘ que la biere est bonne 
en Angleterre. Et que le vin est mauvais,” shrieks out the pigmy addressed, 
aud so they club their sixpence, and remain faithful to the mait-and-hoppish 
liquor. Jt may be remarked, that ladies and Frenchmen are no! favorites with 
inn-waiters, coach-guards, cabmen, and such officials, doubtless for reasons en- 
tirely mercenary. 

I could continue for many more pages, but the evening gray is tinging the 
river; the packet-boat bells are ringing ; the sails of the ships look grayer and 
more ghostlike as they sweep silently by, it is time to be thinking of return- 
ing, and 30 let us call for the bill, aod finish with a moral. My dear sir, it is 
this :—The weather is beautifol. The whitebait singularly fine this season 
You are sure to be happy if you go to Greenwich. Go, then; and above all, 
TAKE YOUR AMIABLE LADY WITH YOU. 

Ah! if but ten readers will but follow this advice, Lincelot Wagstaff has 


not written in vain, and has made ten charming women happy ! 
New Monthly Mag. for July. 
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Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 


At the sixth agricultural meeting in Albany last winter, the subject for dis- 





| cussion was the proper mode of improving the breed of domestic animals 


Mr. Howard, associate editor of the Cultivator, made, substantially, the fol 
lowing observations :— 

Mr. H. said, although he thought the remarks which had been made by the 
gentiemen who had before spoken, were, from their general character, highly 
interesting, yet he should have been pleased if something had been said having 
a more direct bearing on the subject under consideration. 

[t seems to be admitted, by most persons, that domestic animals have in some 
cases been improved by man, aud the object, in the outset, is to ascertain how 
that improvement has been effected ; because, ‘‘ what man has done, man can 
do.” What, then, has been the system pursued by improvers of animals? 
Some natural principle has doubtless been acted on. In the history whieh has 
been given of the management of Bakewell, Fowler, Colling, and others, we 
are not informed that the constitutional qualities of their animals were changed 
or improved, by keeping them on any peculiar kinds of food. They, to be sure, 
had their animals well fed with wholesome food, adapted to their age, but no 
particular mode of feeding was relied on to effect a consti(utional improve- 
ment. Nor was it supposed that those men had a very thorough knowledge of 
the phisiological principles, which had just been spoken of. In saying this, it 
was not intended to undervalue science, but simply to state, that with such 
light only as is within the reach of every man, importast improvements have 
been made. If to the practical habits of observation which those celebrated 
stock-breelers possessed, had been added a thorough knowledge of anatomy 
and animal physiology, the results of their labors might have been still greater. 
But practical skill and discrimination, are of the tirst consequence, and with 
the men who possess these requisites, theoretical knowledge will be turned to 
the best account. 

An attempt will be made to state, briefly, what is believed to have been the 
foundation on which Bakewell, and other improvers of stock, conducted, or 
continued to conduct their operations. 

The best domestic animals for any particular purpose, are scen to possess 
certain constitutional characteristics, 

It may be said to be alaw of nature applicable to the animal and vegetable 
worid, that ‘ like produces like.” This, though a truth in a general sense, is 
not strictly so in a particular serse—if it were, all avimals of the same gene- 
ral family or race, would be exactly alike. For an illustration of this idea, sup- 
pose we take a given number of animals of any species, breed them together, 
and rear their progeny. We do not find an exact resemblance among them, 
nor do they exactly resemble either of the parents, or any of their progenito’s. 
Some of the offspring may not possess as many good points as their progeni- 
tors had, and occasionally some may be found with more. Thereis a variation, 
but still there is a general resemblance. Now if we select from the offspiing 
of our first named animals, some which are actually better than their progeni- 
tors, and breed from them, always bestowing proper attention, we may have 
some among their progeny also, which will exhibit the same superiority overt 
the parents that was mentioned in the first instance. If we select the best 
from these again, and go on as befure, we obtain the same results—we may 
still have a few superior ones—and thus, by attending for many generations to 
these rules im selecting, a general, tixed and permanent improvement is ef- 
fected. 

But it should not be supposed that the superiority of offspring to parents, 
which has been spoken of, is frequently to be expected ; on the contrary, such 
superiority is rare, especially in those breeds which have derived their excel- 
lence chiefly from the art of man—in such cases a progeny is more likely to 
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be inferior to its progenitors, than superior—nevertheless, that superiority is 
sometimes found ; and experience has proved that if such animals as possess it 
are chosen for propagation, those superior points, though in their first develop- 
ment they may seem to have been only an accidental deviation from general 
laws, may be perpetuated in the future progeny—may be transfused through a 
larger number of animals, and other improvements added in succeeding gene- 
rations. 

The principle then is this: that like begets like in a general sense; that 
there are some variations within this rule, which, when seized on, constitute the 
basis, under proper management, of new and improved varieties. That parti- 
cular qualities in animals, though apparently accidental at first, may become 
fixed and hereditary, (coming under the general principle that like begets like,) 
by the exercise of cave and skill in selection and breeding. 

It is by having acted on this principle, that improvement in breeding d) mes- 
tic animals has been chiefly effected. 

But it is impossiole to lay down rules for selecting and breeding, so minute- 
ly that they will infallibly lead every one who undertakes to follow them, to the 
desired point of improvement. To be able to select the best animals for par- 
ticular purposes, requires a nicety of discrimination which can only be acquired 
by a long course of the closest observation, and a habit of comparing different 
animals, united with a natural taste for the subject ard a thorough understand - 
ing of its principles. Such is the attention, study, and observation, that is ne- 
cessary to constitute a successful breeder, tat few men have hitherto been able 
to secure that title, and until men are much altered, it will continue to be so in 
future. It is an easy matter to improve an inferior stock by Crossing it with a 
superior one ; but when there isno longer a soperior stock to resort to for 
crossing, there will be found but few who will be able to push improvement 
any further. And this will always render the number of truly fine animals, 
comparatively small, and as a natural consequence, the prices they will com- 
mand, will be comparatively bigh. 

It is believed that the principle here laid down, is the one which has been 
acted on in breeding, whether improvement has been sought by crossing dis- 
tinct breeds and rearing a new one from the issue, or by breeding entirely from 
one variety. Itis this principle which constituted tte basis of the improve- 
ment effected in the Long Horn cattle by Bakewell and Fowler, in the Short 
Horns by Colling and his coadjutors, in the Herefords by Price, Tompkins and 
athers. It has also beer equaily the basis of improvement in sheep-breeding, 
from the Leicesters of Bakewell down to the South Downs of Eliman and 
Webb, andthe Anglo Merinoes of Lord Western. Proper selection is the 
grand point, and, with a sufficient range for this, with due care in feeding, &c., 
in proportion to the skill and judgment of the breeder in discovering the excel- 
lencies and defects of animals for particular purposes, so will be his success in 
attaining the points of improvement at which he aims. Every thiug depends 
on the faculty of the breeder to select those animals for propagation which are 
best calculated to promote his object. 

It may not be improper to make a remark here in relation to certain modes 
of breeding, in reference to which much has been said and written. 

Brecding from animals of nesr relationship, commonly called in and in breed- 
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tinct races, whose characteristics present a wide contrast, is by some consider- 
ed equally impolitic. 

Breeding derectly in and in, or from precisely the same blood, is not, proba- 
blv, often practised by professional breeders. It is uswally admitted that Bake. 
well practised very close Dreeding, if, indeed, he did not breed from precisely 
the same blood, with ‘both cattle and sheep. And yet his stock not only im- 
proved in symmetry aud tendency to fatten, but in constitution also.* T: is true 
that after his death the stock declined, but under the guidance of his master 
mind, no degeneracy was indicated. He made such selections of animals for 
breeders, in the beginning, as suited his judgment, but afterwards confined him- 
self to his own stock; but it has been observed that his stock was so large as 
to furnish unusual facilities. 

Crossing long-wooled with short-wooled sheep, and breeding from the issue, 
is commonly considered injadicious, and in general the plan does not succeed, 
yet examples may be cited to show that great success has sometimes followed 
its adoption. ' 

Mr. Twynam, of the county of Hants, England, has fortwelve or fourteen 
years been engaged in breeding a race of sheep from an original cross of the 
Cotswold and South Down. His sheep sustain a very high character, and he 
has carried many prizes on them. Count de Gourcy, in the account of his late 
tour through England and Scotland, speaks of them in the highest terms, both 
those which he saw in the possession of Mr. Twynam, and of the same stock 
which he saw on the pattern farm of Lord Duacie, under the direction of Mr. 
Morton. The Count states that Mr. Twynam has for a few years past, sold 
many of his sheep to be sent to Australia, India, &~.+ 

Another striking example is that of the Anglo Merino sh-ep of Lord West- 
ern. He commenced h’s experiments about the year 1812, with some sheep 
presented him by George III., which that monarch had received from Spain. 
The peculiar race to which he has given the name of Anglo Merino, were pro- 
duced by a cross of the Spanish with the English long-wooled sheep—the ob- 
ject of Lord Western being, as he has declared, the production of a Merino 
fleece on a Leices‘er carcass. His first crosses were with the Leicesters, and 
afterwards with the Cotswolds and the Kent long-wooled sheep. His success, 
up to this time, has been very satisfactory. He has obtained a carcass weigh- 
ins at two years old from a hundred and thirty-five pounds nett, selling at a high 
price to the butchers, and has obtained at the same time a fleece averaging 
nearly six pounds of washed wool, commending a price in market nearly equal 
to fa'l blood Merino. His flock of breeding ewes, of the cross-bred stock, is 
about eighty in number. 

It is not now intended to recommend these modes of breeding, but to show 
from these examples, (and others might be given,) that men who thoroughly 
understand the business, with a sufficient range for selection, may effect im- 
provement by either of them. Bat the breeder must not be confined to too 
amall a number of animals—he should have so many to choose from that there 
may be an opportunity of obtaining the points he wishes for, without concom- 
ant defects. Range for selection is very important, and much disappointment 
has frequently been experienced from inattention to this particular. Some 
seem to have an idea that to obtain a superior stock it is only necessary to 
procure a single pair of animals of the breed desired, and leave them to an in- 
discriminate copulation, The expectations of farmers are often highly raised 
from the circumstance of a few improved anima!s being brought into their 





neighborhood, and it appears to be supposed that in the course of a few genera- 
tioas their whole stock wil! possess the blood and perfectious of the new breed. 
Taese expectations are seldom realized. From the limited chance for selec- 
tion, animals having the same defects are permitted to breed together, and the 
consequence is that these defects become more and more conspicuous with 
every generation, so long as the injudicious course is fullowed, the stock de- 
generates and dwindles away to worthlessness, perhaps, even before the sap- 
guine, but dull-sighted owner is aware of it. This consequence may perhaps 
follow sooner where stock is bred from close affinities of blood, but if the se- 
lection of breeders is confined to the progeny of only two or three animals, it 
is almost impossibie to avoid degeneracy. 

It is often remarked that high bred animals, as they aro called, (or perhaps 
we should say high-bred fatéening animals,) do not breed readily. In animals 
of this character, a sort of artificial temperament of constitution seems to take 
place—a change somewhat analogous to that which not unfrequently occurs in 
pants. An extraordinary development of one class of organs is frequently at- 
tended with a greater or less defect in other organs. Strawberries and other 
frnits, of a size much greater than is common with the species, are sometimes 
produced, But they are generally much less prolific than other kinds which 
show no extraordinary departure from the original or natura! characteristics of 
the race. The flowers of some plants by cultivation become doudle. Iv this 
case, the stamens, or one portion of the procreative organs, are converted into 
petals—the plants become monsters; and are either totally barren or produce 
only a small quantity of imperfect seed. Sowith certain animals, cultivation 
has partially changed their constitution—their procreative faculties are weak- 
ened—the energies of the organs of generation become as it were swallowed 
up by the fat-secreting organs—and the animal is either incapable of propaye- 
tion, or begets only a feeble progeny t 
The skilful breeder will be always on his guard against this defect, or mon- 
strosity—he will take care that no one property is cultivated to the sacrifice 
or injury of any other essential one—he will not encourage the fat-forming or- 
gans to such a degree that the generating organs of his animals become weak- 
ened, and consequently the constitutions of the:r offspring impaired. Vigorous 
and energetic animals should always be chosen for propagation—and the ulti- 
mate success of horse breeders will be greatest, who pay due regard to the pro- 
per balance of the animal system. 

In reply to an inquiry by Professor Emmons, “ which of the parents has most 
influence on the progeny?” Mr. Howard said—that was a question on which 
even ‘‘doctors disagree.” Some few years ago, the Rev. Henry Berry, of 
England, wrote a prize essay on this very question, and the ground he took 
was, tbat where both parents are equal in strength or purity of blood, the infla- 
ence of each on the progeny is equal. 

It is, however, reasonable to suppose, that in some respects this influence of 
the parents cannot be eq ial; and that the theory is well founded that the con- 
stilutional qualities, nervous temperament, &c , are more likely to resemble the 
dam, and the ezfernal qualities, such as outward form, color, hair, &c., to re- 
semble the sire. Many examples might be cited in support of this theory. 
Many farmers have noticed how much more likely their animals are to inherit 
the diseases of their dams, than their sires. When we consider that the animal 
is supported during the fceial stage of its existence entirely from the blood of 
the mother, and that this blood, circulating through every part of the system 
would, of course, be affected by the state of the animal’s health, this conse- 
quence wou'ld seem to be perfectly natural. 

On the other hand it has been noticed that the outward features of the sire, 
more frequently than those of the dam, are enstamped on the progeny. This 
has been attributed to the nervous influence of the dam—or what is called the 
influence of the imagination of the dam on the fosius. Practical men believe 
there is sumething in this. Professional breeders avail themselves of the prin- 
c'ple in giving to their animals some desired marks or qualities. It must have 
been something akin to this, by the influence of which, through the medium of 
peeled rods, Jacob caused the cattle to ve born ‘ringed, streaked, and speckled.” 
Bree ers of horses sometimes take great pains to operate on the imagination of 
the mare, and thus produce in the foal certain characteristics. At the time of 
conception, or within the first month afterwards, the fostua seems 'o be particu- 
larly susceptible to this influence, and it is not difficult to produce the changes 
spoken of. Some striking instances of the effect of this sympathetic influence, 
might be given. One of the most remarkable, perhaps, as showing the evi- 
dence of anterior excitement, is that of a mare, seven-eighths of Arabian blood, 
after haviag produced a fual by a stallion quagga, (a species of zebra,) continu- 
ed, after a lapse of five years to reproduce the markings of that animal, at three 
successive births, although the sire of all the subsequent progeny was a tho- 
rough-bred Arab horse. This is a well authenticated fact, and correct portraits 
of the mare, the hybrid, and the three foals which the mare afterwards had by 
the horse, the latter showing the stripes of the quagga, are preserved. 

The influence of one black sheep, though it may never have any progeny, is 
often noticed in causing black lambs. Shepherds who have kept black dogs 
with their sheep, have observed the same effect. The nervous influence of ani- 
mals in a state of pregnancy, shows itself very conspicuously in the effects of 
fright on the offspring. Many cases of this kind might be cited in the human 
species. as well as in our domestic animals. Albany Cultivator. 





* The principle which he (Bakewel!) invariably adopted was, to select the best 
beast that would weigh most in the valuable joints ; so that while he gained in point 
of shape, he also acquired a more hardy breed, and especially by attending to the kindli- 
ness of their skins, he became possessed of a race, which was more easily fed and fat- 
tened than any other.’’ Complete Grazier, p. 34. 

+ The Mark-Lane Express of May [3th last, gives an account of a show of animals 
which had just been held in England, at which Mr. Twynam carried the prize for the 
** best ram of any kind, breed or age.” 


t Barrenness of females seems in some cases to result from excessive venereal ex- 
citement. Cases of this kind are entirely distinct, and are the result ofa different 
cause from the imbecility here alluded to. 





—— 


Noseology.—An action for damages of $5000 was brought in Cincinnat. 
against a person for biting off the tip end of the plaintiff's nose. The defend- 
ant put in a plea that he was entitled to remuneration on the that by 
diminishing the proportion of the plaintiff's nasal organ in a skillful manner, he 





had materially improved his personal appearance. We bave uot had the result 


. of the trial. 























A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET 
OF THE FOLLOWING STEEL ENGRAVINGS: 


Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘* Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 

BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONE DOLLAR will be charged for tho first insertion of an advertisement not ex 


ceeding Ten lines. ; 
Published every Saturday, by JOHN RICHARDS. 











RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


BALTIMORE, Md. - Kendall Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 15ih Oct. 

Dayton, Ohio - - Montgomery Course, J. C.F. M., 4th Monday, 23d Sept. 

Fort Gipson, Arks Sweepstakes, etc., 4th Tuesday, 24th Sept. 

Fort Smitu, Arks Sweepstakes, etc., 2d Friday, &th Oct.. 

Havirax, N.S. - - Annual Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 61h Aug. 

HaYNEVILLE, Ala. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 26th Nov. 

Lexineton, Ky. - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 41h Tuesday, 24th Sep. 

MonTGomeERY, 4la. Bertrand Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 17th Dec. 

MonTREAL, C.W.- St. Pierre Course, 3d Tuesday, 20th Aug. 

NaTcuirocHeEs, La Jockey Club Fal! Meeting, 3d Monday, 2Ist Oct. 

NATCHEZ, Miss. - - Pharsalia Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Nov. 

“ + e " Bob-tail Stakes, 20th Oct. 

New York Crry - Beacon Course, Racing Sweepstakes, 4 and 2 m. h. Ist and 2d Oct. 
- 7 = . tg Hurdle Race, last Monaay, 30th Sept. 

Foot Race for $1000, 2d Monday, 14th Oct. 

New Onveans, La. Metairie Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 4th Dec. 
ni oe “4 “64 4 Great Four mile Stake, Ist Tuesday, 3a Dec. 
” as *- Association, Eclipse Course, Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Dec. 

NiaGara, U. C. - - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 18th Sept. 

OakLey, Miss - - - Hinds Co., Jockey Uinb Fall Meeting, Ist Monday, 4th Nov. 

Port Hupson, La. Fashion Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 5th Tuesday, 29th Oct. 

Rep Baines, Tenn. Sweepstakes, 2d Tuesday, 8th Oct. 

Sretma, Ala. --- Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 14th Jan. 

Toronto, U. C. - - Steeple Chase, 4th Wednesday, 25th Sept. 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


The Great Four Mile Stake at New Orleans, which is to come off over the 
Metairie Course on the 3d day of Dec. next, closed on Wednesday last. Five 
subscribers were obtained immediately upon its being opened, and very possibly 
it closed with two orthree more. Of the nominations we only know positive- 
ly of those of Blue Dick and Midas ; the forfeits ($500 each,) accompanying 
their nomination were forwarded to the Secretary of the Jockey Club, J. Kirk- 
man, Esq. some days since. As they are in the same stable (Col. Wu. R 
Jounson’s) the best of the two on the day, will be started. A subscriber to 
the stake who was in this city a few days since will probably nominate Messrs. 
Kenner’s Gallwey. It was thought that Rufin and Ann Hayes would cer- 
tainly start. At our last advices it was extremely doubtful if any thing in the 
Alabama stable of Taos, Kirkman, Esq., would be nominated, owing to distant 
engagements ; the string of this gentleman comprises Peytona, Cracovienne, 
Sartin, and others. ‘ The incomprehensible Kate Aulrey,” of the Brothers 
Kenner, is one of the most formidable “ available’? nominations to the great 
stake, to our notion, though the list of candidates includes George Martin, 
Grey Medoc, Berenice, Norma, Greyhead, Music, Consol, Jr., Motto, Joe 
Chalmers, Creaih, and others whose names do not at this moment occur to us. 

The Post Stake, four mile heats, of the Louisiana Association, which closed 
with seven subscribers at $500 each, to come off over the Eclipse Course, on 
the 2d week of Dec., will doubtless bring together a majority of the “ available 
candidates” just alludedto. If Arthur Taylor brings Midas to the post “ in 
Johnsonian order,” it will be necessary to “hurry the corpse’”’ to escape 
“crowding the mourners!’’ Let ‘* Rover” mark that! 








The celebrated race boat “ George W. Chapman” has arrived from Palermo, 
(the capital of Sicily,) where she won several races, contending against great 
odds. She was built by C. S. Incersout, of this city. It is thought that the 
**Chapmen”’ is quite superior to the celebrated race boat presented to La Fay- 
erre, which was so long a principal curioeity at La Grange. 





Fashion came very near going to New ine this winter! Had engage- 
ments allowed Mr. Lairp td accompany her, she would have gone ‘‘sure,”’ the 
most liberal offers having been made him. Her owner, in the most generous 
and sportsmanlike manner offered her services gratis to her friends, merely in- 
sisting that his mare should be accompanied by the Lairds—father and son— 
her trainer and jockey ever since she came on the Turf. 





Grey Medoc.—lIt will be seen by a paragraph elsewhere, in to-day's paper, 
that this renowned winner, whose performances have conferred so much lustre 
on the Louisiana Turf, is in training in Kentucky to “ fight his battles o’er 
again!” He is in the hands of Small, who has Mr. Georce Kenner’s string 
of five, opposite Cincinnati. Graves, who trains the long string of the Brothers 
K., of Louisiana, at the seat of Duncan F. Kenner, Esq., at Ashland, * on the 
Coast,’ above N.O., already has his hands full, we presume. In the latter 
stable is Gallwey, who will doubtless be nominated in the great four mile 
stake on the Metairie Course. 





Mr. Gissons’ Yamacraw, the own brother to Mariner, is not to be trained 
until next Spring, by which time his form willhave become matured and “ set.” 
He is a large strapping colt, and as well bred as any ‘‘ native” can be, being by 
Shark out of Bonnets o’ Blue. Caliph that was sent to Mr. Latrp’s, with 
Fashion and Edith, is 4 yrs. old ; he is by Imp. Emancipation, out of Jemima 
Wilkinson, and very promising. 





Trenton Races.—We hear with pleasure that several spirited citizens of 
Trenton, N. J., are about holding a meeting for the purpose of organ'zing a new 
Club, to be called “ The New Jersey Jockey Club ;”—the meetings to be held 
on the Eagle Course. His friends will be delighted to learn that one of the 
most distinguished breeders and turfmen of that State has it in contemplation 


immediately to resume his place, in propria persone, on the Turf—an event 
which will be bailed with the liveliest satisfaction throughout the country. 





A Sail Boat Ragatta is to take place on Monday, August 5th, from Ricuarp 
Saires’, foot of Walnut St, free to all boats not exceeding 16 feet 6 inches in 
length, carrying jib and’ mainsail only. To sail from the footof Walnut st. 
around Throg’s Point Buoy, and back to the place of starting. A\!*persons wish- 
ing to enter their boats, will please apply to Richard Squires, foot of Walnut 
st. Entrance money ten dollars, and five dollars is also added to the purse ; to 
start between the hours of 10 aud 11 o'clock A. M. The regulations of the race 
are es follows: all boats to sail a fair and honorable race, and without oars ; all 
boats must be entered by Saturday evening, the third of August by 9 pt en 
The first boat back to the starting place to receive the money. The followin 
boats are entered : the 16 foot sail boat, Wm. M. Groesbeck by Henry Ta a4 
built by Robert Fish. The 16 foot boat Evadne. The 16 foot boat pa Maris, 
by J. Silleck, built by C, L. Ingersoll. The 16 foot boat John A. Pearsall. 
by Jobm A. Pearsall, built by John A. Pearsall. The 16 foot boat C.L. Inoer, 
soll, by Wim. Latham, built by C. L. Ingersoll. fs 90 

N.B. The sloop Atlantic will be in readiness to conve ishi 
see the race from the foot of Walnut st. sl ii ky 


° 


rit of the Cimes. 








Cary and His Fife.—The illustrious Cary, who is a perfect Ole Bull in his 
way, appears to have fifed the editor of the ** Concordia Intelligencer” into fits. 
We perceive he was along with Capt. Jordy, as fife-master-general, and that the 
Concordia man heard him at Natchez. Hear how he talks of Cary's execution : 

‘** We have come to the conclusion that, out of his fife, he cen get more mu- 


and play lower, and go up higher, and give more octaves, and crotchets, ketches 
and sky rockets, change the keys, and gingle them with better grace, imitate 
more partridges and young chickens, and come the high notes shrilier, and the 
low notes softer, and take off his hat more gracefully, while he is doing it, and 
look at the people while it is going on, on his fife, better than any other man liv- 
ing. So mote it be, ard so it is.” 

Patterson, of the same excellent paper, pays the following compliment to 
our * Fasbion Plate” :— 

Latest Plate of Fashion.—What a charming announcement, “ a plate of fas- 
hion’’—how many hearts palpitate, that are hid away under beautiful forms, 
when they see the above title printed—what excitement—just from Paris! 
Coiffure, Tarlatane, toilets, low corsages, gros-de-Naples, enchanting 
How charming ! what eyes sparkle—there’s the fizure, faultless, such an air, 
such grace, and such small ears, Lord Byron would be delighted with them 
But the plate we wot of is after all from the * Spirit,’ no such figure ever grac- 
ed the Boulevards, and as for being imitated, it is impossible. The great favor- 
ite ‘* Fashion,’’ that every one runs after, every one worships, the personifica- 
tion of beauty and features The plate is an appendix to the best paper in the 
world, five dollars will give you a port folio fullof them, and reading for a mil- 
lion. This is a wonderful age truly, and the publisher of the “ Spirit’? must be 
a philanthrophist to give so much and ask so little. We commend of all pic- 
tures of the kind the one of * Fashion ;’ she is of the true stock, such as in- 
flamed the wheels of Pheton’s car, when he drove the chariot of the Sun. Oh 
Fashion, Fashion of ** Bonnet’s Blue,’”’ we commend thee as achoice work of 
nature, of art, of Porter, of the ‘ Spirit... We have done. 


Capt. Wittiam Stewart, of Columbia, S.C. (Col. Hampron’s popular 
trainer), has charge this season of the stable of James K. Duxe, Esq., at George- 
town, Ky. The string comprises ope or two of the get of Col. H.’s Imp. Mo- 
narch, nominated in the great Stallion Stake, which comes off over the Oak 
land Course, at Louisville, this Fall. 








A Portrait of Lavy Surrowk, the Nonparei! of the Trotting Turf, has just been 
published in superb style, by Ropert A. Ciarks, an artist of no ordinary merit. 
A finer specimen of lithography has not been executed in this country, the por- 
trait being printed in three colors! It is from the press of Lewis & Brown, 37 
John street, and larger even, than the portraits executed for the “ Spirit.”” The 
portrait has been transferred to stone from Mr. Clarke’s original painting, and 
represents Lady Suffolk in action, with Albert Conklin on her back, as she ap- 
peared on the Beacon Course in July, 1843, when she trotted a mile in 2:26}. 
Tne likeness of the Lady is capital, and gives one a very good idea of her pe- 
culiar style of going. The portrait does infinite credit to all parties concerned, 
and especially to Mr. Clarke, who, by-the-bye, has done us the honor to dedi- 
cate his portrait of this favorite of ours, to the Editor of the “ Spirit.’ The 
portraits are sold at one dollar each, and every ‘ trotting man,” or lover of 
horseflesh in perfection, should secure @ copy. 





Langford.—A friend at Dayton, Ohio, writes us that this fine horse, (bred by 
His late Majesty, and imported by Capt. R. F. S rocxron, of N.J.,) who has 
been standing two seasons in that vicinity, has got some very promising stock. 
His colts, like him, have pleuty of bone and unusual! size and substance. 


New Course in Ohio.—A very handsome race course is now being prepared 
within two miles of Dayton, on the Brushy Prairie. It is to bear the name of 
‘‘Montgomery Course,” and a week’s racing is to come off over it, commencing 
on the 23d of Sept. Dr. CLemenrs and several other influential breeders have 
taken the matter up with spirit, end we hope to see Ohio stables contending 
manfully with those of Kentucky in the course of a few years. 





Quebec Races.—A full report will be found on page 267, of to-day’s 
paper. It willbe seen that a case of bolting, a la Blue Dick, gave ‘a high 
fall’ to the Americans at Quebec. Heiress was the bolter on the occasion, and 
had Git Parrick on her back. Three or four ‘ smart” young men from this 
city were “ flat broke’’ ia consequence ! 
A report of the races at the Caledonia Springs will also. be found on the same 
psge. 
Pigeon Shooting.—Several sweepstakes are to come off on Monday next, 
near the South Ferry, Brooklyn, at the house of Henry Russgii, 293 Adams 
street, at which time the Anglo American Shooting’Club hold their regular 
monthly meeting. 
Another Turfman gone !—We regret to hear of the recent death of Ferovs 
Dupvantier, Esq., of Manchac, Parish of Baton Rouge, La. Mr. D. was one 
of the oldest breeders and turfmen in Louisiana; he had a stable of fine horses 
at the period of his decease, ixcluding the renowned George Martin, Creath, and 
other d istinguished winners. —_ 
- “ Honest’? Joun Day and Joun Scott.—In another page of to-day’s paper 
will be found the testimony of these remarkable men before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, in which they disclose innumerable ‘stable secrets”’ 
of remarkable interest. John Day is one of the best jockies in England ; his 
character may be imagined from the soubriquet universally attached to his 
name. Scott (a brother of Bill Scott, the renowned jockey,) is regarded as the 
first trainer in Europe ; it will be seen from his testimony that he has a string 
of from seventy-five to ninety horses in training!! Every turfman will read 
the examination of these celebrated * artists’’ with the most engrossing interest. 











Abdallah, the celebrated Long Island trotting stallion, has a prodigious fine 
racing filly on the Turf in Illinois—one of his get while in Kentucky! We 
should he glad if some of our Lexington friends would give us an item respect- 
ing the appearance and action of Abdallah's stock in that vicinity, where he 
stood for one or two seasuns. The Kentuckians, singularly enough, preferred 
Commodore to Abdallah ; the former was a very powerful bay stallion over six- 
teen hands high, of good action for his size, but without Abdallah's finish or 
symmetry. Both were purchased and sent to Lexington at the same time, by 
the editor of this paper; Abdallah was subsequently re-purchased at more 
than the cost of both horses, and returned to Long Island, where he has obtain- 
ed more patronage than all the racing stallions united, many thorough-bred 
mares being senttohim. His stock here is worth 40 per cent more than that 
of any horse whatever, having the finest possible action, combined with good 
size, style and great endurance. We hear that Commodore's stock is charac- 
terized by his size, color, and substance, and that his get are nearly all colts—a 
material point for his owner, who breeds carriage horses almost exclusively. 
In connection with this matter,we quote, as apposite to the subject, the following 
conversation between a correspondent of the ** American Agriculturist,” and 
a shrewd driver of a Kentucky Stage Coach, as given by the former in the 
August number of that miscellany :— 

On the road to Maysville, mounting the box alongside of the driver of the 
coach, whom we found quite an intelligent young man, as the horses started 
off, we were attracted by the superior power, form, and action of the leaders, 
and inquired where they were bred ? 

* At the North,” 

ts a you not find them superior to those in Kentucky ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘In what respects ?”? 

* They stand not only the cold, but the hot weather better than the native - 
bred horses here; have harder hoofs, ard are more enduring; possess more 
power; better wind and bottom ; and somehow or other seem to do their work 
quicker, easier, and more comfortable to themselves and driver.” 

** Have you had much experience in driving Northern horses alongside of the 
Western ones here ?” 

‘“ Three years.” 

“To what do you attribute the Northerner’s superiority ?” 

‘Mostly in breed, but something in climate and food. The farmers here 
feed too much corn and rich rank pasture.” 

‘I should judge from their action your leaders would easily trot their mile in 
4 minutes.’’ 

“ Yes, that they would, iu less time with a light load; for whenI have h ad 
in my whole team of Northerners, I trotted a mile with this great heavy sta ge 
in 4 minutes 22 seconds ; which is at the rate of 14 miles an hour, afd I can 





| any time do it again.” 


sic, and get it longer and stronger, and more of it, and put more twists in it, | 


‘ 
Aug. 3. 
| Kacing Prospects in Kentucky —* Now, by St. Paul, the work goes bravely 
on,”’ so far as Old Kentuck is concerned. The Louisville ‘ Morning ees 


of the 23d ult., gives us the gratifying intelligence annexed :— 


OakLaNnD Course.—Racina Prospecrs.—We have every reason to belj 
that the prospects of racing were never so flattering in Kentucky as an 
at this time ; the number of horses now in training, exceeds by teeny “ 
more than ever were taken up at any one time before. Col. Metcalf. “ “ 
to have excited the whole of the breeders of Kentucky into action, b hie Ee 
eral purses, and his untiring efforts to promote the best interests of those | “ 
ing or training horses. At the last Spring Races, he gave universa| roth 
tion, and we hope that he may be well rewarded for his exertions. at the ¢ of 
ing Fall Meeting, which promises to be a brilliant one, The large me 
of stakes to be run for. and pub!'c purses, willdraw an immense crowd The 
Station Stake, which comes off the first day, will of itself attract a | nnd 
assemblage, bringing together the get of ten of the best stallions in the oan 
try. We already hear of seven of the nominations in training viz ee 
Eagle, Wagner, Cripple, Monmouth Eclipse, Monarch, (the entry of Col 
Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, now in training at Lexington,) Viles>. 
aiso, and John Basecombe. With the best colts of the get of the above-men, 
tioned stallions, it would not surprise us to hear of the best race that has ever 
been run in America—and will add much tothe popularity of the stallion 
whose colt may be so fortunate asto win. The stake was made in 1840 a. 
be run the Fall they were three years old; $500 subscription, P, P.- two 
mile heats. Wecan also add the names of those gentlemen pow havine 
horses trained, viz; James L. Bradley has seven up; F. G. Murphy & Co 
five ; Wila Viley four; James Shy eight; H. W. Faris six ; George Bra i, 
ley 4; Geo. Kenner (Small, trainer) five, among which is Grey Medoc. 
Robert Wooding four ; Col. Wm. Buford eight ; 8S. Davenport four; 8. T 
Drane four ; Jos.G. Boswell (Vanatter, trainer) five; A Hikes and John 
Armstrong nine, with Consol Jr. and Miss Clash at the head; William Ste- 
wart, six, trainer for Col. Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, who has the 
horses of Mr. Duke also in training; F. Herr four; F. G. Brengman ( W. 
Budd, trainer) four, Tiberius by Priam, and Gen. Knox by Woodpecker. 
are in this string; Sam Hicks four, training inthe pondsat Shively’s ; Win. 
Baird five, Dan ‘Tucker by imp. Belshazzar, and St. Charles by imp. Jordan. 
both winners and crackers ; Ben Maloney two; making, in all, ninety six 
horses. We can say to our friends abroad, that if they want to see racine 
on a grand scale, to pay Oakland a visitthis fall, and our word for it, they 
will not be disappointed. ellis 








Canine Sagacity.—A gentleman well known as an enthusiastic sportsman 
and a capital shot, has addressed the following note to ‘* The American” of 
this city :— 

Mr. Editor—Knowing your friendship for dogs, I have always intended to re- 

late to you the following instance of reasoning in one of my own, which was 
again brought to mind by the story in your paper last evening. 
_ In the course of a day's shooting at Morristown last summer, I fired at a bird 
just as it was passing over the top of a tree, and although I Icst sight of it in. 
stantly ; I saw it was fairly killed. Knowing my dog to be a good finder, [ 
brought him to charge, reloaded leisurely, ard then passed on to pick it up— 
but although the whule space within which I supposed it had dropped was a 
green sward, there wasno bird to be seen. A few yards in advance wasa 
brook, the only place I could conceive it possible for the bird to have fallen, and 
notbe in sight. I stept to the margin and looked in the water. This my dog 
prostantly noticed and seemed to understand my thoughts, for quickly leaping 
into the stream, he ran his nose along the bank a few feet against the current, 
ard seemed to take the scent where the bird had slid down the bank into the 
water; then suddenly wheeling round, without further smelling, he ran at the 
top of his speed a hundred yards or more down the middle of the strcam, fol- 
lowing its curve, until fora moment I lost sight of him ; but in the next, to my 
astonishment and delight, I saw him fifty yards further on leap from the brook 
with the bird in his mouth. Having ascertained by the scent that the bird had 
dropped into the stream, he knew it mus: be floating down with the current, and 
ran to overtake it. 

Having enjoyed the companion-ship of dogs from boyhood, I have seen and 
heard much of their sagacity and intelligence, but so clear a case of reasoning 
as this most assuredly was, never before came under my observation. N. L, 

July 26. 

Here is another anecdote, which displays in forcible relief the intelligence of 
the dog :— 


A Noble Dog.—Two sinall boys were amusing themselves at Boston on Wed« 
nesday, by wading from the sand bank intothe Frog Pond, when one of them, 
losing his footing, fell intothe water beyond his depth and sunk. The atten- 
tion of a large and intelligent Newfoundland dog was called to the boy, when 
he plunged in, swam to the bottom, seized the boy by his clothes, and brought 
him safe to the shore. 





Races in the Choctaw Nation, Arkansas! 

We have been frequently told by gentlemen who have resided in the Fay 
West, that of ali people under the sun, the, Indians appear tu be most exhilaras 
ted and excited by arace. They back their horses with a degree of ‘ loose® 
ness” and recklessness that is quite diverting, “ piling up” their last blanket 
trinkets and * traps,”’ on their favorite. And they are said to be shrewd bet. 
ters, too! The “ Spirit” has several subscribers among the Western Indians, 
several of whom have long strings of horses of the most fashionable blood, 
From the annexed letter inthe Van Buren (Arks.) Intelligencer, it will be seen 
that a course bearing the aristocratic name of * St. Leger,’? has been estab 
lished in the Choctaw Nation! They are to organize a Jockey Club, too, ad 
the meeting is to conclude witha Race Ball! ! Read :— 


y DOAKSVILLE, June 22, 1844. 
It is proposed to have a sweepstakes race, one mile out, to be run over the 


St. Leger Course, now being prepared near Maj. Pitman Colbert's, on Tuesday 
the 16:h day of July next—Entrance twenty dollars, free for any untried saddle 
horse in the Choctaw Nation. Subscribers will be expected to run their horses 
on the day indicated or pay a forfeit of ten dollars. Each person entering a 
horse will be allowed to select his rider without any regard to weight. Many 
match races are made up and the racing will be continued on the 17th and 18th 
of the same mon'h. On the 19th a Ball Play will come off over the race course 
in which many first rate players will be engaged on each side, all to wind up 
with a Ball on the evening of the 19th, at which it is expected all the beauty, 
and fashion of the Choctaw Nation will be present ; when the pretty Indian 
girls, will show off their beautiful and sylph like forms in the mazes of that 
fascinating and delightful exercise the dance. 

At this meeting it is expected, that the Jockey Club wiil be formed, and that 
races will come on twice a year over the St. Leger Course. Ia spring and in 
autumn. Many influential citizens will become subscribers to the Jockey Club, 
with a view to the improvement of the stock of horses, so much neglected in 
the Indian countries, and also it promotes social intercourse between the hetero- 
genial population of the country. Major Colbert, the proprietor, will furnish 
suitable refreshments on the field, and good accommudations for visitors. 

Arrangements will be made to keep good order on the field, and as one of the 
principal objects of the meeting, is to promote social intercourse between stran- 
gers, itis hoped that the kindest and most friendly feelings will be cherished 
towards each other, by those who may attend. H. 


We shall expect to see these ‘ Important Turf Movements” duly cbron‘chd 
in “ Bell's Life in J.ondon,” the “ Journal des Haias,” of Paris, the “ Oriental 
Sporting Magazine,” of Calcutta, and similar publications throughout the world 





Match between Sir William and Jersey Blue. 


Beacon Course, Wednesday, July 31st, 1844—Match for thee mile heats, weight 145|bs., to 
go in harness, or under the saddle. They preferred the latter mode. 

Geo. Spicer’s ch. g., Sir William...........0. iy A) * een 11 
Wm. Wheelan’s b. g., Jersey Blue..... eiesiniie weoee Wm. Wheelan & S.McLoughiin 2 2 
Time, 8.34—9:15. Course heavy, and raining. 


U>The Purse for pacing horses, mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness, up for this 
day, in which Fairy Queen, Aggy-down, and J. C. Calhoun were entered, was 
postponed to Monday next. 





ROCK RIVER (Ill.) RACES. 
Mr. Editor,—Our first meeting on the Woodland Course (neat Dixon) came 
off on Monday last (1st July), and from the pleasure shown on all sides, gave 
promise of the sport we may hereafter look foroa Rock River. You may ob- 
serve thet one of the contending horses was sired by Abdal'ah, and though un- 
successful, ehe ran the winner sufficiently close to prove that his stock pos- 


sesses running as well as trotting qualities. 


MONDAY, July 1, 1844—Purse $500, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.,—4, 100, 

oe 110,—6, 118,—7, and upwards, 124 ; allowing 3 Ibs. to mares and geldings. Mile 
eats. 

W. F. Bradshaw’s gr.c. by Eclipse, dam by Arab, 3 yrs... .....ccccccccccccccseee 1 1 


J. Shillaber’s b. f. by Abdailah, dam by Saxe Weimar, 3 yrs..............- wcccsce 3 8 
Mr. Dodge’s b. Ce, 3 VlTS.ccacccecses erence Sree were eee easter tees eee wees eseeeeenre dist. 
Mr. Coe’s br. .., 3 ViSc cw ccccecscce seecee titted td Ee ee et ecacseeeeeaeree dist. 


Time, 1:56—1:57. 
C. Bay ey, Secretary. 


P.S. This course is half a mile only in circumference, consequently the horses 
hed to go around it twice each heat, a circumstance materially adverse to 
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TOM B. OF ARKANSAS. 


Extracts from a Hunting Journal; written for the “Spirit,” 
BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. &. A. 








Camp Sa.upagiry, near Natchitoches, La., July 10, 1844. 

Dear Sir: 1 send you a continuation of **Tom B. of Arkansas.” (The first chap- 
ters were written at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, and were published in the “ Spirit” 
of the 9th Merch}. Tom says he don’t care how much 1 put him in the ‘ Spirit,” for 
he thinks you are one of the finest fellows “ that ever went to stay anywheres all night !” 
He has no fault to find with you except you brag a Jeetle too much on Fashion and Bos- 
tou ; but ‘* he’ll pile the agony up a few,’’ that his Spanish filly ‘‘ can lay either of ‘em 
out as cold asa wagon tire,” a quarter,for a V! He‘ talks” of taking your paper, for 
he hears you ** tell how them English feliers pop it to the high-flung gentry occasional- 
y, in a hos trade.” Believe me to be, &c. 





TOM B. OF ARKANSAS, 

Good morning, gentlemen ;”’ said a fine, tail-looking man, one morning, 
comiog up to the porch where H. and my:elf sat reading the papers ; (for the 
nail hed just come in); ‘*Good morning! Don’t let me disturb you, for I 
ave come upon business of no great importance.” 

How do you do, Mr. W.: what can we do for you? 

“ Troly, gentlemen, [ would be much obliged if you would ride ovt with 

ir Cogs to-morrow, and try and catch a wolf that has given me more trouble 
han a ‘| the wolves in Arkansas. Forthe last four years have I tried to kill 
shat wolf. If I walk one hundred yards from the house without my rifle I am 

ire tu see him, and he will allow me to approach within thirty feet before 

‘|! move. If I set my bull dogs on him, they are glad to get away egain, for 
e makes no bones of attacking them. [caught him once ina steel! trap, but 
yhen | went to kill him, I found nothing but hisear. Mrs. F caught him 

ice by the left fore foot, but he gnawed his leg off and again got away. He 
has also lost his tail; how, I can’t say. Last night he jumped over my fence, 

i carried off a fine Berkshire ahoat, made a present to me by Major Rector, 

i which I took the trouble to bring all the way from Fort Smith. I think he 
nas destroyed over one hundred head of animals for me. I have known him 
for nearly thirty years.” 

“But how are we to strike his trail! There are so many wolves up your 
yay that we may get upoa some other,” said H. 

Tean tell his howl from that of a thousand others. If you will only say 

|| come, I will keep a horse ready saddled, and the moment he howls I will 


”? 





send my buy to you.” 

« Don't you think it would be better for us to come ont and spend the night 
with you! You can send all your bull dogs away, and then you'll be sure to 
keep all quiet. They would be fighting our hounds all night, and might lame 
the best dogs we have,” 

‘| should be very happy if you wouldcome. I had some delicacy in offer- 
ing you the rough fare of my cabin, I will send all my dogs off, for I know 
they have already injared some of your pups, when they have been running out 
that way, and I regret it exceedingly, for your pack has been of infinite service 
to us all.” 

‘We will come out to-night, and give hima chace, anyhow! You need 
not put yourself to the trouble of getting any ‘extras’ for us; your rough fare 
will be welcome, knowing, as we do, the good feeling with which it is offered.” 

‘You may rest assured, gentlemen, that it is. Good morning !” 

‘“T have often heard of that wolf,” said 1; ‘‘ and it is surprising, considering 
the extent of country over which he ranges that we have never struck his 
trail.” 

“ He cannot run over eight hours oa three legs, let him be the best wolf that 
ever lived,” exclaimed H. ‘ Do you join us to-morrow, Tom?” said he in 
continuation, to Tom B., who was busy reading a political paper in favor of 
Gen. Harrison, upon whose election he had bet fifty dollars. 

‘No, Leftenant ; you see, between you and [ and the old woman, I'm a lee- 
ile pushed for some specie; and I’m afraid I shall have to sacrifice the sorrel 
at $200. Give us a bid, Leftenant 7” 

‘T would not give you ten bits for him! After that little gallop in the bot- 
tom the other day, he had the thumps so badly he could hardly stand,” 

‘‘Well, that’s a fact. But don’t tell anybody. That’s the only defect in a 
hos Ican’tcure. I can pop the ‘ big head’ or the ‘ yaller water,’ or any of them 
kind of fixins, plumb in the centre, but I ean't come it over the thumps; nor 

» other man. But I can fix a hos so nobody can see ’em.”’ 

‘‘ Let us into the mystery, Tom.” 

‘“ T don’t know how it is, Leftenant, but if you drench a hos what has ‘em 
rght bad, with two or three quarts of strong brine, he won’t show them unless 
he’s worked mighty hard. If you suspects a feller of coming that game over 
you, just keep his hos from food and water a day; then let him eat and drink 
his belly full, and give him a brush for a mile or two, and you'll see them stick- 

ig out a feet!” 

“Do you cure the‘ yellow water,’ Tom?” enquired H., * for I lost a fine 
horse by it last summer.” 

‘“T know you'll laugh at me, Leftenan's, for the Doctors say it’s against all 
rules, and if they'd treat a human so, he’d die, sure! Buta hos aint a human, 
no more nor a yaller dog’s ’sperience is a heap in a bar fight; and I've got it 
n curing the * yaller water ;’ I’ve cured more than fifty hosses in this way :— 
In the first place you must diskiver whether your hos has the yaller water or 
w. Teo tell this, just rab your hand over his lines, and you'll find his hair 
comes out mighty easy. Pull his tail and the hair will almost fall off. Now 
vou kaow this aint the circumstance in a well hos: healways has a fever, 
sometimes higg and sometimes low. I don’t care how high or how low his fe- 
ver is, do you give him as much campfire as can be dissolved in a wine glass 
full of spirits of wine. Put it in a bucket full of water, and let it stand by 
nim until he drinks it. Do this fortwo days. The third day give him two 
wine glasses full; one in the mornin’ and one at noon, The fourth day give 
iim three wine glasses full; one im the mornin’, and one at noon, and one at 
night. If he aint cured the fourth day, set me down a liar !”’ 

‘And how about the * big head?’ ” 

‘I won't vouch for this, gentlemen of the jury. I’ve only tried it three 
umes, but cured each time. As seein’ is believin’, here’s the receipt :—You 
must rub it on the first day as haid as youcan. The second day rub it on 

vice. It don’t matter whether you rub hard or soft afterwards. The thing is 
‘o Keep the parts irritated, and give them life. Take 2 oz. of camphor, one of 

-astile soap, one gill of spirits of turpentine, and half-pint of alchohol, and mix 
‘hem well together.’’ 

‘| shall try it, Tom, more for the experiment than any belief I have in your 
prescription,’ said H. 

Tom gave us many little items in his trade, which we afterwards found ser- 
yceable. Among others the following, which I shall allow him to tell in his 
wn way. 

“You see, boys, I often pick up a guod hos, by knowing whats his ailment. 
‘ Our new country, where roads is mighty bad, and blacksmiths worse, a horse 
‘ven goes lame. Well, one looks at his foot and says ‘corns !’ well, the foot 
‘cul aud pared where they think the corns oyght to be, if they don’t happen to 

‘any, but he’s still lame. Another wise gent comes along—* Sweeny !” 
‘ys he, looking as wise asten owls; well, they sticks a seton in the poor ani- 

‘s shoulder, but he’s still lame. ‘ Fistula!’ says another gent, who’s had 

‘ewhat of an edication; and so they sticks another seton on the other 

‘wer; but he’s stilllame. After a while, along comes your uncle Tom, 

288 unconsarned as an old sow in a’tater field. He gets on him and 

*s Sim quietly over the first log he comes to. If he lifts his lame leg well 
’ ~ ‘te log, the defect aint in his shoulder. If he drags his leg over, it is. 
"ets, may be, twenty dollars ; nine times out of ten I get him, take him 
Pt end in two weeks sells him sound for a hundred! Never buy a hos, 
~*‘suants, with anything the matter with his shoulder; I never does!” 

‘Do you go out with us to-night, Tom t” 

_ ‘elleve not. I must get rid of the sorrel. If I hear the dogs in the 
“Ting, may join you. If I sel! my hoss, I'll ride one of yourn.” 














Tye Sprit ot the Cumes. 


at 








“ No, I'll be d——d if youdo! They are not used to you, and would either 
break your neck or theirs. You can ride Macx’s pony if you choose. If we | 
should not be here before you get bacx, take charge of the house. In the clos- 
et you will find two bottles of the ‘ cussed stuff’ as you call it. The one with | 
the string tied to it contains ‘ tartar emetic’ for our old cook’s benefit. I wish | 
to pun'sh him for getting so drunk and spoiling our* breakfast the last time we | 
were out. Give him a good chance at it in the morning !” 

We started about dark, and reached Mr. W’s in time for a good supper and 
a hearty welcome. We had fifteen couples of dogs with us, all in fine order, 
and ready torun anything. We found W, had foliowed our advice, and not one 
of his dogs was to be seen. Horses and dogs having been comfortably housed 
and bedded, we seated ourselves and anxiously waited the howl. This W. told 
us we would not hear until about one o’clock. Two or three hours passed in 
dog talk, horse talk, and hunting reminiscences, until we brought W, to bear 
upon the Black Hawk War, in which he had served as a scuut under Gen. A. 
I recollect almost word for word the following, which he told us among many 
others of deep interest :— 

“ There are many scenes in a man’s life, let his station be ever so humble 
and dependent, which leave impressions that time can never efface. A wo- 
man anda dog is the burden of my song, and the recollections of either can 
never leave my memory until the spirit leaves its home; the devotion and 
love of the first can never be surpassed, for they cost her her life, all she had 
to give, puorthing! The sagacity and fidelity of the dog I have never seen 
equalled. But for my story—I was sent by Gen. A. early in the spring of 18— 
to carry a despatch from Fort to Cantonment The duty was 
an arduous and dangerous one; but as it was one of selection and trust, and 
would be the means, if I succeeded, of adding to ihe reputation which all Fron- 
tier men are desirous of obtaining, I accepted it with pleasure and pride. At 
the Post at which I wasthen stationed, wasa girl belonging to the Senecas; 
how she became so far separated from her tribe, (but a small portion of which 
now remains,) I could never learn. I felt an interest in ker lorely situation, 
and though I never expressed it, that intuitive knowledge of character which 
all Indians possess, told her that in me she had found a friend. How it was [ 
can’t exactly say, the connexion was a gradual one, which at last ripened into 
intimacy. From sitting near my door and occasivnally throwing a few damp 
chips upon a fire I every evening made in front of my cabin to drive away the 
musquitoes, (for we did not indulge in those days in the luxury of musquito 
bars,) and doing a few other occasional services, sie was looked upon by those 
around me as my wife. She was not pretty, nor in any way distinguished from 
the numerous [adian women who collect around a garrison, but he: gentleness 
and attention to my comforts, created a feeling of affection in my heart towards 
her which I had never fe!t before for any of her sex. Upon the day I received 
the order to carry the despatch I have just mentioned, it was not necessary to 
tell her I was going on a tramp; the careful examination of my rifle, and the 
mending of my mocasins was sign enough for her. By daylight next morn- 
ing everything was ready. She had her bundle and I could not forbid her going. 
In my lonely scouts a feeling of desolation had often come over me, and I've 
thought bow bitter it would be to linger out life alone, should I be taken sick, 
with no friend to carry my last kind wishes to the few friends and relations I 
had on earth ; and perhaps a feeling of a more selfish nature made me almost 
wish she should go. 

‘No events of importance marked the first two days of our journey. We 
had already crossed, by swimming, the only river of importance that intervened 
between usand our point of destination. As evening approached we encamp- 
ed and made our meal from the remains of a turkey I shot the preceding day. 
I had taken every precaution to conceal our trail, for I had seen many signs 
of their being Indians around us, which it was impossible to mistake, ard I had 
taken such a position that I could defend myself with advantage or retreat. 
Our only companion was ‘ Drink.’ In his watchfulness, and our fancied securi- 
ty we resigned ourselves to that repose, which can only be appreciated by those 
who have made a long day’s journey. I had been asleep about three hours, 
when a scream from the girl, and her body falling heavily across me roused me 
to all my faculties. By the light of our small fire, which at that moment burst 
into flame, as if to light the scene, I could see Drink in a fierce struggle with an 
Indian. He had seized him by the right shoulder, and with what pleasure did 
I hear his flesh tear, and his warm blood spatter on the dry leaves around me, 
for I thought my girl wasdead! He got his knife loose at last, and was upon 
the point of plunging it into Drink’s side, when I passed mine twice through 
his heart, and bitter, bitter was the feeling with which I did it, for Z thought 
my girl was dead!" - 

Here he turned away his head to conceal a tear, which, though we could not 
see, we felt, was on the cheek that had never blanched before an enemy. A 
few minutes elapsed, when he brought his story to a close. 








“The blow had broken the poor giri’s arm and fractured her scull. She had 
been awakened by a grow! from Drink, and looking up, saw the cowardly Sioux 
aiming a blow at me with his hatchet. She had thrown herself over me and 
saved my life! She returned to consciousness, but a raving fever kept her 
many days at the point of death. She recovered, but her reason had fled ; she 
was always with me, the same quiet, mild, devoted being. I left the service in 
which I was then engaged, to devo e my life to her protection ; my duties were 
but short. Two years afterwards ! buried her and Drink upon the banks of the 
North Fork. A noble oak and no sculptured marble marks the last resting place 
of Lu-te-ah and my poor Drink.” 

A melancholy feeling came over us, as W. related his story in language 
springing from the heart ; he was not one to glory in the destruction of a fellow 
being, but his simple narrative displayed in bold and beautiful relief the love and 
devotion of a class of beings too often thought cold and unfeeling. 

It was now about eleven o'clock, and as two hours must yet pass before we | 
were to be serenaded by Sir Lupas, we threw ourselves upon our blankets and 
were soon lost to all the cares of this world. Buta short time elapsed when 
a shaking from W— and a yelling of the dogs had us up, when we were inform- 
ed of the happy fact of the howl having been heard not forty yards from the 
house. The door of the house in which the dogs were confined was no sooner 
thrown open than they made a simultaneous rush for the spot where they had 
heard him. They were soon off with a cry that woke many a sleeper from his 
bed. We were quickly mounted and after them, as well as the darkness, and 
nature of the country would permit. We followed them through brush and 
briar for about two hours, when we lost him in Grand River. Half an hour 
passed before we found him. He had kept in the river and swam up about half 
a mile. We knew by the way he was running that we could not catch him 
unless we could force him into the prairie, and push him occasionally with our 
horses for three or four miles. Day was now breaking, and the wolf and dogs 
were running better than at first. We found he would not take to the hills, on 
account of hislame leg. Four hours and a half had now elapsed since we 
started, and the dogs began to shew fatigue. From the time we started, with 
the exception of the check at the river, we had not lost him amoment. The 
sluts Jed the whole day ;—the dogs had no chance withthem. Old Music look- 
ed like an incarnate devil ;—her eyes appeared like two balls of fire, and every 
hair on her body was turned the wrong way. At length we got the chance we 
had looked for all the morning—we saw him break into the prairie, and drove 
him six miles across it at the top of his speed, with our horses, and back agair 
almost into the jaws of the dogs. All except the wolf had nearly given up. 
A few of the old sluts with Music in the lead stillkept himup. My horse wes 
nearly exhausted, but being within a short distance of the stable, I galloped to 
it and got out my mare, and also fifteen fresh dogs that we left behind, as not 
being in good enough cordition for such a hunt as we anticipated, and three of 
the best grey hounds. I found my mare in not much better condition than the 
horse [ rode. She had heard the doge and had fretted herself until there was 
not a dry hair on her. About half amile from the Garrison I heard the dogs 
coming directly towards me. I spurred on to put them in as soon as possible, 
I had not gone half way before the dogs left the road and struck his warm scent 
poi twenty yards from it, where he had passed not a moment before. I suc. 











ceeded in getting ahead of them and took my stand in a dry branch where I ex- 
pected he would pass, nor had I long to wait. I fired as he passed but I believe 
missed. To make along story short—for it would take a quire to write all the 
incidents of this hont—we at last, aftera severe run of seven hours and a half, 
killed him in the corner of a fence, but not until he made our dogs pay dearly 
for their victory. 

As W. had told us, he had lost his ear, tail, and left fore foot. To the loss 
of the last we may attribute our victory. It was off just above the joint, and 
in running he had forced the bone through the flesh two inches! He was larger 
than any Newfoundland dog I ever saw. His head after the skin and mea: 
were taken off measured fourteen inches between the ears, I had it stuck upon 
a pole—a caution to all wolves! On reaching home we found our worthy cook 
paying dearly for his pulls at the bottle. Tom had given a good chance at it, 
and he had been ‘casting up accounts” all the morning! We never lost an} 
other breakfast. 





About three weeks after the above was written our friend Tom paid usa 
visit. H. hada horse that had been very sick for several days, nor did any- 
thing we gave him appear to afford any relief. ‘Tom was called in to the con- 
sultation. He walked round him several times, and looked very professional— 
his hand was rubbed over the horse’s “lines” (loins) as Tom called them, and 
then his ta'l was pulled. Tom looked very serious for about ten minutes, then 
announced his decision in the following :—‘* Leftenants—‘ Yaller Water,’ 
sure! A litle camfire will do him good!" The ‘‘ camfire’ was duly adminis- 
tered, but we are sorry to say, for the sske of Tom's reputation, that the 
horse died in ten minutes afterwards. We found upon dissection that he had 
‘* Dropsy of the chest.” You may mention hartshorn, spirits of wine, and any- 
thing else to Tom, but don’t say “ camfire” or he’ll knock you down, “ sure !” 








SPORTING EPISTLE FROM “ OBSERVER.” 





‘** The Immortal Eclipse”—Fashion the Nonpareil of the North. 
‘* Biat Justitia’—Col. Johnson and Fortune. 





The almost unexampled success, or unequalled good fortune, of American 
Eclipse upon the Turf, will inseribe his name on the roll of Fame among the 
most distinguished of our race hurses. Yet “ D.P.” is correct in his opinion of 
him. ‘* He was a good race horse, and has been extensively serviceable in the 
Siud.” I also subscribe to the opinion that ‘*he cannot be made” [from his 
intrinsic merit] ‘the subject of .a very superlative phraseology ;’’ and that 
‘(here are comparative degrees of merit which may be conveniently applied to 
horses.” Although Eclipse may have been no * prodigy ;"’ and “got,” as I 
believe, ‘a reputation as a racer,” like Florizel, “* under a series of most propi- 
tious occurrences,” as stated by * D.P.,” and was indebted to peculiar good 
fortune in winning his two matches, against Sir Charles and Henry, yet I am 
inclined to give him credit for remarkable speed. It is true, I believe, that in 
his match against Henry “ he met a very footy end badly managed colt,” that 
“made the heat, holding the lead from beginning to end, in 7:37,” and in my 
humble opinion [in opposition to that of ““"®.P."’], Eclipse is entitled to his full 
share of credit for that extraordinary time, inasmuch as he was not more than 
half a lengthastern of Henry. TI agree that “the 2d and 3d heats were not mi- 
raculous, if their time has been correctly reported.” In the 2d heat, as I have 
understood, with all Purpy’s skill, and his potent flagellation, Eclipse was una- 
ble to take the lead from Henry, until hz tired in the last round, as I believe, 
under the effects of the four pounds extra, as compared with the weight at pre- 
sent carried by 4 yr, olds on the Union Course. Henry had pot then quite at« 
tained his fourth year. Had the race been run one month earlier, when Henry 
would have been run as a 3 yr. old, even mismanaged as he was, who can doubt 
what would have been the result? Non ego. The 2d heat is stated to have 
been run in 7:49, and the 3d as slow as 8:24! I understand both horses were 
dreadfully tired ; and I rely upon the authority of his rider, ARTauR TayLor, 
in whose opinion and statement I have entire faith, that ‘if the race had been 
100 yards longer, Henry would have won ;”—that he “ never saw a more sink- 
ing horse than Eclipse.” 

Although Henry was not ‘‘ scared out of hia propriety by the sight and noise 
of an unruly mob,” I believe the narrow lane caused by the crowd, in the last 
quarter stretch, prevented Henry’s making that run home he might have done. 
Fortune, in this case, 1 have no doubt, eminently favored the North. In their 
exalted opinion of the speed of the colt, and their low estimation of Eclipse, I 
believe the Southern gentlemen expected to distance him the first heat! Had 
Co|. JonNnson been present the race would have been run differently ; and it 
seems to me more than probable that Henry would have won. The Ist heat 
would probably have been run “ in the fifties,” and the 2d might have been lower 
in ‘* the forties.” 

I believe “ D.P.’’ might say with propriety, that Eclipse was “a fine horse, 
but never was,” as a race horse, “a Sir Charles or a Sir Archy,’’—a Timoleon 
or a Reality,—a Boston or a Fashion, if equal to Blue Dick. In his last race 
the latter exhibited more game than in any achievement by Eclipse; and,on 
other occasions, more speed. Eclipse’s fame in the Stud, it seems to me, is 
likely to be transmitted to posterity from the loins of Medoc, of Shark, and of 
Mariner, if not from others. 

Fashion, * the Champion of the Turf,’’ must be regarded as the nonpareil 
bred at the North. Her superiority to Eclipse, I believe, is unquestioned. She 
has eminent claims to celebrity from a long line of illustrious ancestors, sans 
tache, each having left a brilliant record of uninterrupted distinguished achieve- 
ments from “the olden time.’’ To say nothing of her paternal ancestry, of “‘ the 
Prunella sort,’’ allied closely as she is to several Derby winners, she derives no 
small fame from her maternal family. Her dam, the Bonnets o’ Biue, on their 
own ground, beat in match races the champions of New York and South Caro- 
lioa ; and she inherited fame from her almost matchless parentage, Sir Charles 
and Reality. The dam of the one was by the game Citizen, and of the other 
by the no less stout Medley. Sir Archy, the sire to Sir Charles and Reality, 
may be regarded as the American Godolphin, whose blood is to be traced in al- 
most every race horse upon our Contineut. It may be here remarked as con- 
nected with the fame of Fashion, that the half brother to her grandam, Reality, 
a grey colt by True Blue, wor for Mr. Wah. R. Johnson a great sweepstakes in 
1808, at Fairfield, near Richmond, Virginia, beating, in broken heats, the two 
favorites, Sic Archy end Wrangler ; and, if my memory serves me, a distin- 
guished field besides, embracing Virginius, Palafox, and St. Tammany—names 
well known to fame. Another of Reality’s half brothers, Charles Fox, by Flo. 
rizel, I recollect to have seen. He ran with distinguished success in Virginia 
and Maryland. Vanity, Reality’s own sister, I regarded as one of the best four 
milers I ever saw run. Their dam, by Imp. Medley, was a distinguished con- 
temporary of Collector, some fifty years ago; of which an account is published 
in the ** Turf Register,” as ‘‘ Johnson’s Medley mare.” 

It may be here remarked that Fortune has sometimes frowned upon some of 
Col. Johnson’s most brilliant prospects,—as when Florizel beat Peacemaker-in 
1804-5 ; when Eclipse beat Henry; the loss of matches he calculated to win 
in South Carolina with Andrew and the Bonnets o' Blue ; Boston's matches ; 
and lastly the bolting of Blue Dick, with victory almost within his grasp, about 
to be seized, too, from such a nonpereil as Fashion. To rise above Fortune is 
worthy of a great general. Osserver. 








The Last Token —The following is a transiation of the letter written by the 
meritorious and much regretted General Sentmanat, to his wife, a few minutes 
previous to his being shot in Tobasco. It is full of religious feeling and affec- 
tion for his wife, his children, and his fami'y generally, 

Rose of my life: have patience ; console yourself with religion, and with 
the idea that your husband has ever loved you tenderly, and even in this his last 
moment thinks of youalone. Make my children happy, and do it speedily, for 
this life is short, and in the other world the just will be rewarded. Farewell, 
adored Rose, receive my last sigh, and embrace affectionately my children. 
Rose, farewell, say a thousand tender things for me to my dear mother, and to 
all the family. Console yourself, for God’s sake, think of your children, and 
do not forget your husband, who adores you in his inmost soul, Farewell, 
farewell! Franocieoo DE SenTMaNat. 
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REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON GAMING. 





From “ Bell’s Life in London.” 


We have a'ready published the report of the committee above alluded to; 
since which we have obtained a copy of the minutes of evidence upon which 
that report was founded, It is extremely voluminous, and occupies, with its 
Appendix aod Index, two hundred and sixty-seven folio pages. It is full of 
cor ous information on every class and degree of gaming, whether on or off the 
Turf, with the laws applicable thereto. The witnesses examined were twenty- 
eight in number, including members of the legal profession, commissioners of 
police, magistrates, superintendents of police, members of the Jockey Club, 
trainers, and betting men of various classes. From the evidence given by these 
persons it is our intention hereafter to give copious extracts ; but for the pre- 
sent we must content ourselves with placing before our readers the testimony 
of Johu Day and John Scott, respecting which much amusing speculation has 
been afloat. John Day was examined on the 15th March, and John Scott on 
the 19 hof the same month; Lord Palmerston presiding as chairman of the 
committee :— 

EVIDENCE OF JOHN DAY. 

Cuainman: Where do you live !—At Danebury, near Stockbridge. 

Mr. M. Gibson: Have you been employed for some years in training race 
horses '—Yes. 

Have you been in the habit also of riding race horses as well as training 
them ’—Yes; ever since I was 10 years old. 

Do you bet also upon the results of horse races !—Yes. 

Are you acqueioted generally with the system of betting that is now pursued 
in horse races ‘—I do not know any other way than the straightforward way of 
betting ; that is, if I have a horse of my own! put him in any particular stake, 
such as the Derby or St. Leger, or anything like that, and I back him at a year 
old, and take long odds about him, and then [ get 40 to 1 about him, and if he 
should go on improving, and I should like him, I might be able, through that 
speculation to get kim a favorite, so that I might hedge my money, and stand 
my money to lose nothing, but to win; tkat is what I conceive the straightfor- 
ward way of detting; it is the Way that I have done. 

Are there not a great number of persons who bet upon horse races, but who 
do net themselves keep horses '—There is no doubt about it. 

Do you train for any noblemen and gentlemen who keep race horses, but who 
do not bet upon races 1—Yes. 

Are you in the habit of betting yourself upon horse races'—Yes. I can 
etate that I lost £1,500 myself at once; that was a horse I trained for Mr. 
Biggs at Goodwood, called Little Red Rover; I backed him for, I think, £50 ; 
the horse got a favorite, and when we tried him we did not think he was good 
enough to win, and I advised Mr. Biggs to hedge his money ; he did so; and 
still, as the rider of the horse, in thejhabit of betting, I betted myself, and lost 
£1,500 upon him; I rode the horse, and he won the race. 

Mr. M. Blake: Your bet was that he would not win?—Yes. Furst of all I 
backed him to win, thinking he was good enough to win, and in the course of 
time I saw one or two horses likely to beat him, and I advised Mr. Biggs to 
hedge his money; he did so, I thinking my judgment was correct enough, 
thinking he was sure not to win. I lost as much as £1,500 upon that race, 
and I paid the money. That happened to me about seven or eight years ago. 

If a horse, in your care, had become a favorite for any great race, and was to 
meet with an accident in training, would you make it generally known to the 
public that such an accident had happened to the horse, or would you keep it a 
secret from every body but the owner'!—If a horse met with an accident | 
should feel it my duty, of course, to inform the owner of the horse, if I had the 
care of the horse ; that I should ggnceive to be my du y. 

Would you keep it a secret from every other person '—Every human being 
except my master. 

You would inform the owner of the horse, but from all the rest of the public 
you would keep it a secret !—Certainly. 

For what purpose would you keep it a secret from the public !—I do not 
know that I can explain myself in a better way than I have. The moment he 
happens to meet with an accident, I should feel it my duty to tell the owner of 
the horse of it, and till I heard from him I should keep it a secret. 

Chairman: You would conceive it to be a duty that you owed to your em- 
ployer to leave it to him to act as he might think fit upon the information you 
gave him !—Certainly. 

Mr. M. Gibson: What is your object in keeping it a secret!—To serve my 
employer. The public will not pay my debts. 

How would it serve your employer that the public should not know that the 
horse was lame or not !—That is for him to answer, not me. 

You say you would keep it a secret from the public in order to benefit your 
employer. Haw would you benefit your employer by keeping it a secret ‘— 
That he would answer. I feel that I have done my duty, as far as to inform 
him of the accident. 

Viscount Jocelyn: May not the horse be deeply engaged ?—He may be. 

The accident may be merely momentary !'—Yes, and go off again. 

Colonel Peel: An accident from which the horse would recover immediately, 
if declared to the public, would only have the effect of deceiving them !—Cer- 
tainly. , 

Would not the public have an opportunity of knowing if the horse were amiss, 
and did not appear to exercise with the other horses !—Decidedly. 

The horse might have several engagements, such as matches or other en- 
gagements, in which the public could have no interest, and in which the owner 
might be a great loser, if it were declared to the public the horse was lame '— 
Certainly. 

Mr. M. Gibson: Is it considered fair, among betting men, to make wagers 
against horses which are disabled, with parties who believe them to be well 1— 
I should think betting men are the most proper men to answer that. 

You say you are a betting man !—I am in a little way, but not in such a way 
as that. 

Then you can say whether it is considered fairto do that? I will answer as 
far as myself goes, that if I had a horse that met with an accident, a yearling 
colt in the Derby, for instance; if I had backed him, and taken odds about him, 
and I had hedged that money, because I saw that he was incapable of ever rac- 
ing again, or because I thought that there would be danger about him, | 
should think that I should be doing my duty to myself. Suppose I took 50 to 
1 about him, I would lay 20 to 1 against him, and upon that priociple I should 
be able to get my stakes, 20 fifties out of him, supposing he was not able to get 
well to run. 

Colonel Peel: You would not get 20 fifties; you would get one fifty !—I 
should get one fifty. 

Mr. M. Blake : You would take 20 to 1 fifty times over!—Yes; | should 
take 50, and lay 20. 

Mr. M. Gibson: And betting men generally would take that course t-—I sup- 
pose they would. 

You have a good many horses now in your stable, which are entered for the 
Derby Stakes !—Yes, 

Supposing a horse engaged for the Derby to meet with an accident, is it the 
general practice of the Turf for the owner of that horse to commission parties 
to make bets in the market against that horse!—That is a question I do not 
feel at liberty to answer. 

Colonel Peel: You do not attend the betting ring, do you!—No; I do not 
make a book. 

Have you any opportunity of knowing what your employers do with respect 
to that matter !—lIt is quite impossible. 

Mr. Escott: Do you kr.ow that it is the practice of the owners of horses to 
bet against them when they get lame?—I cannot tell what my employers do. 

Do not you know that the owners of horses do bet against them when they 
get lame!—They hedge their money when they have an opportunity to do it. 

You mean by hedging their money, that they bet against their horses !—] 
cannot say in what way they do it; I do it myself. J myself am the owner of 
nace horses; I have got a horse of my own; if I back him for £50, I take fifty 
fifties to one about him ; and if that horse is lamed by the blacksmith, or any 
unfortunate accident, then I should feel it my duty to lay twenty fifties, and to 

hedge the money again. 
a Peel: And that horse might recover, and might be at 10 to 1!—He 

Mr. M. Gibson : Supposing}you knew that your horse was lame, then, in con- 
formity with the general custom, you would bet against that horse with a per- 
son who did not know he was lame !—He may know it, but I should hope he 
would not; if he did, he would take me up instead of me taking him. 

‘As far as he was concerned, if you knew the horse to be a certain loser, you 
would win bis money without incurring any risk '—I would not do such a thing 
as that, and I du not think anybody else would. 

But you would bet against the horse, you knowing him to be lame, and the 
party with whom you betted not knowing it !—That party might know he was 
lame as well as I. 7 

But whether he did or not, you would bet against him ?— 
my money, and I feel it my duty to do so, ° bien tL should try tohedge 

Colonel Peel: Is not it often the case that when a party has betted a large 
sum against a horse, even if he knew him to be lame, he would take odds about 
that horse to secure himself from the risk of ultimate loss by him ?—Certainly ; 
I should say so. P ys 

i eye gees May not a person who knows the secrets about a horse that 
public race, have an opportunity of winning from the public con- 


the stables where the horses are, or where 
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siderable sums of money, if he lays out his bets according to his knowledge !— 
I do not know that. 

Have you ever known any instances of horses engaged in any public race be- 
ing withdrawn, although such horses were perfectly in a condition to run ?— 
Yes; certainly I have. 

All the bets that you make upon any of the great public races, such as the 
Doncaster, are play or pay bets '—Yes. 

Whether the horse is dead, or whether he is lame, or whether he is with- 


drawn by the owner, the persons who have backed him, if he does not run, 


must pay what they lose !—Yes, with play or pay bets. 
_ Have you ever known an instance of the owners of horses which were not 
intended to run, or which were known not to be capable of winning from lame- 


ness or accident, having commissioned persons to make bets against those 
horses in the betting ring 1—I cannot tell! that. 


Is it the practice on the turf to bet by commission—to employ a person to lay 


out money for you « pon a race !—Certainly, when I want anything done. 


Colonel Peel: Supposing the same gentleman has three or four horses in the 
Derby, and he knows that one is greatly superior to the other, he would not of 


course run the best, and withdraw the others, although they were in perfect 


condition to run !—Yes., 

Is not the Derby Stakes half forfeit, in order to enable the owner of the horse 
to save half the forfeit if he does not run the horse !—Certainly. 

Would not the owner of any horse that was in a condition to run be able to 
win a much larger stake by the horse winning the race than he possibly could 
by losing it, or withdrawing him !—Yes. 

Chairman: Is not it the custom, where an owner has two or more horses 
that actually do run fora race, for him frequently to declare which of those 
horses he means to win !—They do sometimes ; they do not always. 

Colonel Peel: Is not it a rule that if they do not declare, then that the best 
horse of the two should win?—Yees, or the best horse of three. 

But if he does declare which horse is to win, then that horse wins if he can ? 
— Yes, if he can win; whichever horse they declare they consider it fair to let 
him win, if they can. 

Mr. Escott: You said it would always be the interest of the owner of the 
horse to win; may it not in some cases be the interest of the ownet to lose the 
race '—I should say, certainly not. 

Suppose he has betted against the horse more thar the amount of the stakes ; 
suppose the stakes were £1,000, and he had betted £2,000 against the horse, 
would not he gain £1,000 by the horse losing the race ’—It the owner of a 
horse came and told me so, I should say so, certainly ; but where is the owner 
that would do so? . 

Mr. Cochrane : No owner would ever do so !—Certainly not. 

Mr. M. Gibson: Have you ever known a horse started at a race for the pur- 
pose of be ng beaten '—Not if the horse is well and he means him to win, cer- 
tainly not. 

Do you believe that it has happened frequently that jockeys have received 
instructions to lose the race ?—Certainly not; I do not believe any such thing. 

Do you believe they have ever had instructions not to let the horse do his 
best!—A jockey has a character to depend upon, and if you destroy his cha- 
racter you may kick bim out of the place. 

Do you believe that jockeys have had, in some cases, instructions to lose the 
race '—Yes, in this way ; where a man runs two horses, and he declares one to 
win, then he has orders to lose, but not utherwise. 

Do the public who make bets upon horses know what instructions the jockey 
receives from the owner of those horses !—They declare it publicly ; the pub- 
lic do know it. 

Colonel! Peel :—When the owner has two horses and has declared to win 
with one of them, then the public know the orders given to the jockeys; but 
generally speaking, the public do not know the orders given to the jockeys ’— 
Never, except in that case. 

Viscount Jocelyn: Was it not at one time allowed for an owner to run his 
horse for a certain stake, for the purpose of getting an allowance of weight 7— 
Yes; that was at Liverpool. 

Mr. M. Blake: You were asked whether you had ever known a horse started 
at a race for the purpose of being beaten, and you said, ‘* Not if the horse is 
well, and he means him to win ;” have you known it in other cases, where a 
horse is not well and he is not intended to win !—No. 

Chairman—Does it often happen in a great race, like the Derby, where many 
horses are entered to run, that horses are started whose owners have no expec- 
tation that they will win, but to take the chance of accidents that may occur in 
the race !—Many gentlemen have done that, and there are many gentlemen 
that run horses that are not in a condition to run, to get allowances of weight 
to run afterwards. 

Mr. M. Blake: Has not it frequently happened that a horse run when he is 
not well in order that he may be favorably haudicapped in another race !—If it 
is ever done, it must be done at the risk of spoiling the horse. 

Do you think it is ever done !—I cannot say ; I have known instances where 
they run horses to get the allowances for weight to run for the Goodwood Cup; 
that has been done by many gentlemen. They run them at Liverpool, and 
they come back and run them at Goodwood afterwards. 

Mr. M. Gibson: If a person boughta horse that was entered for some of the 
great races would it be competent to that person to withdraw him from run- 
ning ‘—It is impossible for me to answer that question. It is with the person 
who bought the horse, and not me, that he sends him to as his trainer. 

Mr. M. Blake: If you bought a horse that was entered in any great race, 
should you consider that you had it in your power either to start him or not as 
you liked, when he became your property !—Certainly. 

Chairman : By the conditions of the race you might withdraw him, paying 
the forfeit ?—Yes ; it all depends upon what conditions were entered into at 
the time I bought him. 

Mr. M. Gibson : If a person bought a horse that is entered for some public 
race, it might not suit his book to let him ran?—That depends upon who the 
owner is. What the owner does, I cannot answer. 

Has he not it completely in his power, if he has betted largely against the 
horse and succeeds in buying the horse, to withdraw him from the race, and 
thus win large sums of money from the public. Is there anything to prevent 
his doing it!—Certainly not ; a man that has got a horse of his own can do as 
he likes with him. 

Colonel Peel: Did you ever know of such a transaction ‘—Never. 

Mr. Blake: Is not the great obstacle against any pereon purchasing a 
horse that is a favorite and then withdrawing him, the honor of the owner of 
the horse '—I am quite satisfied no gentleman would ever do that. 

No gentleman would, under such circumstances, sell a horse !—Certainly 
not. 

Mr. M. Gibson : Not at any price ?—Not at any price to have him done 
wrong by. I never knew a gentleman todo it. If aman gives a great price 
for a horse, of course be buys him to win his engagements. 

Mr. Cochrane: In fact, if such a thing was done by a gentleman, it would 
be considered dishonorable by persors on the turf '—Yes. 

Mr. Gibson : How can it be proved for what reason a person withdraws his 
horse; is there any mode of knowing whether a person withdraws a horse from 
a race because he has betted against him, or whether he withdraws it for other 
reasons !—It is impossible for me to say. 

He has it in his power to withdraw the horse at his pleasure, and all the 
bets madeupon that horse are play or pay '—It depends upon what race it is 
for. The play or pay bets are only for the St. Leger and the Derby, and 
such like. 

Chairman: If a horse were withdrawn under those circumstances, and 
were in a condition likely to win, that fact would be generally known ‘—Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. Cochrane: You have never known such a case as that occur '—Never ; 
a man would be scouted that did that. 

Mr. M. Gibson: Did you never know a horse withdrawn from a race ’—Not 
when he was well and fit to run, by any gentleman. A man would not do 
such a thing. 

Colonel Peel: Did you ever know an instance of a horse being with- 
drawn that had a fair chance or probability of winning those great races ‘— 
Never. 

Mr. M. Gibson: Have you ever heard of an instance of a horse engaged in 
any great race being poisoned !—There was such a thing many years ago; a 
man was hung forit. That is the only case I know of. 

Colonel Feel : Do you recollect the time when that occurred !—I can hardly 
remember that. 

Mr. M. Gibson: Do you remember a horse called The Squire, the fa- 
vorite, for the Cesarewitz Stakes at Newmarket runuing for that race in 1841 ? 
—Yes, 

He was a favori'e '—] believe he was. 

Dia you ever hear that that horse was poisoned !—There was a talk about it 
at the time, but I do not believe it any more that I am poisoned myself at this 
moment. 

Colonel :—Did not the same horse win a large match of 500 sovs. the fol- 
lowing meeting '—Yes, he did, 

If he had been poisoned would it have been possible for him to have reco- 
vered from it in that interval ’—He could not in that time, if he ever did. 

Mr. M. Biake? Might he not have been drugged without its amounting to 
poisoning !—It is impossible for me to say. 

Mr. M. Gibson : Is it or is it not customary before any great race to guard 
@ favorite is!—I do not; I tell 
them to go on in the same way. 


Is it the custom in other stables !—Where oF-the-Ders,. 
; —_ you have a horse f 
om gorge 7 Pvp of course to prevent any oun qoute” 
im; that is the o : 
‘ode. ury of every person that has got a horse, and is about a horse, 
For what purpose do you take those precautions about the favorite? 
cause it is a greatrace. The Derby stakes are from £1.500 to £2,000 —_ 
times £3,000; then you can pay extra people to be ebout the place mae 
care, but a man for a £50 plate cannot, he can hardly get his expenses sa 
What do you apprehend might happen to the horse if you did not tak 
those precautions !—I cannot tell what might happen ; I do not hee ake 
any vile fellow might do if he had a spite to you; but I have no ‘Hee — 
anybody would do such a thing, because I do noi know any one that owes 
spite. But certainly every precaution is taken, because of the greatness a 
race. 
Colonel Peel: Is not it necessary for the horse's health to keep him 


: - 
quiet, and to prevent any peuple entering the stable 1 Yes. periec ly 
Mr. V.Smith: Is not the object of your watching theth to prevent anvha? 

i in 1 } : “DY anybody 
es ee ae drugging them?—I should say certainly to prevent eny 


one getting near them. 

Mr. M, Blake: Then you think there is such a thing as drugging !~T, - 
vent any bad thing being done ; drugging or poisoning, or anything you an, “a 
to call it. 7 

Would not watering have the effect !—I have heard of such things. py: I 
have been in the care of horses many years, and though they say a borse hes 
bucket of water given to him, I cannot get mine to drink a quarter of o 
There is a great deat more talked about than there is any truth in, . 

Mr. M. Gibson: During the time that you rode yourself, were you ever ip 
structed by the owner of a horse to lose!—Never; only when he ran two ir 1. 
race ; the one that I might ride might be declared to be the pest horse io 
that I should not win with it, because the other was declared to win, Oo 

Mr. M. Blake: Should not you be in such a place that you could win if 
other horse was beaten !—Yes, certainly. 

Mr. M. Gibson: Have you received instructions not to win with the bes: 
horse '—If the other is declared to win, then he wins if he can ; and suppos- 
ing the other cannot win, then I am ready to do so. _ 

But if the other can win, you are not to win'—!I am not. 

Mr. M. Biske: You are buund to be in such a place as to be able to bea 
all the other horses except that one '—Yes. - 

Mr. M. Gibson: Did you ever hear of a horse being run to lose a race, in or- 
der to be lightly weighted at a subsequent handicap!—Yes, I have known it 
done in order to claim the allowance, because he is not fit to run ; then he 
stands to be handicapped. 

You have known horses run on purpose to lose a race, that they might be 
enabled to be lightly weighted in some valuable handicap afierwards ’—Yes, 
when the animal runs to claim his allowance. Every animal is at liberty to run 
for any handicap that he may be put in, because he is not tramed to run for 
thatrace. The gentleman that the horse belongs to declares that, so that they 
should not bet on him; and when all the gentlemen know that, it is considered 
fair. He could not win the race in question, because his condition would not 
let him. 

Did you ever hear the expression of “ making a horse safe ?"—I hear it very 
often, but I do not know that it is ever done; they are all made safe, they say, 
before they come out. ; , 

Mr. M. Blake : What is the meaning of that term?—I should say, that they 
will not let him win. : 

That something has been done to prevent his wianing'—We laugh at it 
when we hear people talk of it, because we know that it isnot done. — 

Do not you think that it has ever been done 1—Not to my knowledge. 

Colonel Peel: You have had very great experience in racing !—Yes. 

You are also a breeder of horses!—Yes. 

Does not the value of a thorough-bred horse depead very much upon its en- 
gagements, and the amount of money it is possible to win with him by atakes 
or betting '—Yes. 

If a thorougn-bred horse, for instance, has no engagements, his value is con- 
siderably less than if he is well engaged ?—He is worth nothing. 

Does not the system of running for large stakes, and the possibility of win- 
ning large sums upon the turf, prevent foreigners from purchasing the best 
horses in this country '—Yes. 

Because they fetch much larger prices in this country than foreigners can 
possibly afford to give for them, who do not win such sums of money by them! 
—Yes, we can afford to give them. 

It therefore prevents the best horses from going out of the country ?—Yes. 

You have been a frequenter for many years of Doncaster races !—~I have. 

Those races have fallen off within the last few years, have they not ’—Yes. 

To what do you attribute that?—To the loss of Lord Fitzwilliam, the Duke 
of Cleveland, and those great men. 

And many others ?—And many others. 

Many of the principal supporters of the turf in the north have either died or 
have retired from the turft—They have. 

Do you recollect whether, during their lifetime, there was a much larger at- 
tendance at Doncaster races than there is at present 1—Yee. 

Was not betting in those days toa much heavier amount than it is at pre- 
sent ’—A great deal heavier, a third more at least. 

Is there not also this other cause why the Doncaster races should fall off, 
namely, the increased number of two year old races, and the increased num- 
ber of races of large value at Goodwood and other places, which bring those 
horses together, so that by the time the Doncaster races are run, almost al in- 
terest in the St. Leger horses is over '—Yes. 

Mr. V. Smith: When you say that the Doncaster Races have fallen off, dv 
you mean that they have fallen off both in the goodness of the races and in the 
numbers frequenting them!—Yes. 

Colonel Peel: Have you attended the betting rooms at Doncaster ?—I have. 

It has been stated that the betting rooms are open during the time of even- 
ing service on Sunday afternoon; is not the period between about half-past 
eg half-past eight the usual dinner hour at Doncaster forthe gentlemen. 
—It is. 

Is that a time at which the rooms would be perfectly deserted ’—Not a he- 
man being there. 

Not only upon the Sunday evening, but every other evening !—Every other 
evening until about nine or ten o'clock. 

Mr. V. Smith; Are the doors cpen at that time, or are they closed !—I be- 
lieve they are always closed. 

Do you know that of your own knowledge t—I have been there myself, and 
they have been closed. | 

Mr. Cochrane: Have you ever attempted to enter them during that time 
—No; I have been there at the time of morning service and they have been 
closed ; I could not get in. 

Colonel Pee!: You say that you have been in the habit of betting; were 
you aware at the time you were making those bets that you were subjecting 
yourself to very heavy penalties 1—Never. 

You never heard of such a thing ‘—Never. 

Do you not consider that the system of betting on the turf enables persons 
who have not a large capital, particularly some of the race horse proprietors, 
by hedging their stakes, to run to an advantage which they would not othe: 
wise possess '—Certainly, a very great advantage. 

Have you had people who kept horses with you, to whom it would be 4 very 
great inducement to be able to hedge their stakes, but who could not afiord to 
run for those large stakes which are sometimes run for !— Certainly not, !! We 
did not hedge the stake. i 

Do you think that the trainers and jockeys, and other people connected wit 
race courses, are in the habit of either attending or encouraging the gaming 
booths at the different races 1— Never. 

Were you ever in one in your life !—Never in my life ; I do not thin 
was. 

When it is stated that the races could not go on at such places as _ 
or Ascot without those gaming booths, that could apply only to the people #4? 
give the money to be run for !—Yes. 

The inducement to you to send your horses from Danebury and to other ~ 
sons to send their horses to Newmarket, is the sum of money that |s — 
to be run for, but you are perfectly ignorant of the sources from which tus 
money is derived !—I krow no more about it than that inkstand. 
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The only effect of doing away such races as Hampton and Asco!, - 4 
races about the metropolis, would be to confine the racing almost entirely 
Newmarket and Goodwood, and a few other places !—Yes. er they 


And thus prevent the public generally from enjoying in the mancer ; 
vow do, attending those races 1—Yes: see what a deal of good it does; § 
the money that is in circulation, hundreds of thousands. 

Can you state the number of servants vou employ about your esta 
at Danebury 1—About 35 every day sit down to dinner. 

Have there not been a great number of people employed at Danebury © 
connexion with the race horses!—I have known as many as 100 people em 
ployed there by the racing people—day laborers. 4 

You have been asked if a race horse fell lame, whether that would be ood 
municated to the public or not ; do you not know of the instance of Cruc! 2 
who was a great favorite of the St. Leger, that an accident happened to her Tat 
morning in galloping, and that it was declared that day at two o'clock, # 
tersall’s, that she would not be able to start !—Yes. keel 

Was not an express immediately sent off for that © ee 1—It was; 
George Bentinek went up and did it himself the moment he knew it, 
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Do you think those practices ices which have been alluded to are at all habitually 
carried on by the proprietors of race horses upon the turf !—Certainly : where 
a horse meets with an accident in the way that Crucifix did, and falls lame, I 





believe that it is the duty of the gentlemen that have got those animals to go ' 


and declare it publicly, and I believe they do it. T i 

way; he said so to me, and I said the ate to him. wid ote eeeata oe coon 
Did not Lord Eglinton’s horse, Aristides, break down last year, previous to 

the Derby, and was it not instantly declared !—Yee, I believe it was, and he 

recovered, and I believe he ran afterwards; so that the public would get iato 

a mess by attending to those reports, they would go aod lay against the horse, 

and the horse would get well and run. 


Mr. M Gibson: Did you ever hear of such a thing as private trials between 
horses '—Yes. - 

Do you try the horses against others that are actually entered for the stakes, 
or against some third horse !—You try your own horses ; I do not suppose you 
would be able to get the other gentlemen to jet you do it; I should -be very 
glad if I could. 

I: is competent for both parties to try with some third horse; as for in- 
stance, suppose A, B, and C; A and C may not be able to have a trial together, 
but they may both have a trial with B; and thus the relative powers of A and 
© may be tested!—They may fancy all this. 

Chairman : Such a trial can only take place if two horses of different owners 
happen to be in the same stable 1—Yes., 

But any trial between borses of two different owrers with a third horse, if 
those owners have not the two horses in the same stable, must be a public trial 
at some race, before the one at which they are to run’—That is what they 
generally bet from, when a horse has run in different stables; but as to a trial 
taking place, you must get the consent of all parties before you can get a trial. 

Colone! Peel: At Newmarket, are not all trials entered in a book 1—Yes. 

Mr. M. Blake: Are there not other places where the trials are not made pub- 
lic, because there are no means of recording them ’—Yes; but at Newmarket 
they are made public, 

Mr. M. Gibson: Have you ever heard of horses being made to appear sick 
when they are not ’—No. ; 

Did you ever heer of such a thing as a thistle bit 7—No, 

Chairman: Do you think that the number of horses run at races, and the 
number of races at whic horses run, have increased or diminished the last 20 


or 25 years '—They have increased, I think. 
Do you think the public in geveral, that is, the middle end lower classes of 
persons, take an interest in these races, and attend them for the amusement 


they cerive trom seeing the race ron ?!—Yes, certainly. 

Do a great number of persons from the neighborhood of the places where the 
races are run, attend the course for the pleasure of the day, without any ob 
ject of gaming !—Certainly, many hundreds do, and spend a great deal of 
money in that way. They drive there with their four horses merely to Jook at 
the racing. 

Tre question refers to the middling and lawer classe s!’—They- can afford to 
speud their £4 or £5, or their £20. They take their wives and their children 
to show them the race, and they spend their money among the public. 

_ in what way !—In taking refreshment on the road, and at the place where 
the race is. 

Do you consider that the breed of horses has been much improved in the last 
20 or 25 years ’—Very much. 

The question refers to the general class of horses used for ordinary purposes, 
for riding and draught, independently of racing! —Yes. 

Do you think that is owing, in any degree, to the increase of the number 
of race horses'—I do; from the breeding of horses. People get better prices 
for their horses from breedsng so much as they have done. 

The blood generally is improved !—Yes, they try to improve it. 

Mr. Escott: Do not farmers and tnat class of people send their mares more 
to thorough-bred horses than they used to do !—Yes. 

Mr. M. Gioson: You have heard of the expression of ‘ levanters?”"—Yes ; 
certainly I have. 

{s it common for betting gentlemen not to meet their engagements upon the 
settling day '—I am sorry to say it is too common. 

Is it within your knowledge, that many persons, commencing with small 
means, have become possessed of large property by betting !—Some of them 
have, I believe. 

Then the levanting has not been so extensive but that parties have been en- 


ibled to make large properties by betting ‘—Levanters have been very exten- 
lve. 
But they have not been so extensive as to prevent persons from making large 


properties by betting!—Some do. If they speculate, whether it is in horse 


racing or in baying corn, beyond their depth, of course they levant, and bol. 
when they cauuot pay. If I have a capital of £500, and I go into the market 
and buy £600 worth of corn, when the pay day comes I cannot pay, and I am 
a ievanter. 


Viscount Jocelyn: You say you have known individuals who have made 
large properties by betting at races. What would you call large properties !— 
Perhaps if you were to seil them up, they are in debt. Many a man says be 
has got £50,000, and all the time he is in debt. 

Mr. M. Gibson: You were asked a question with regard to Crucifix; was 

ever beaten!—Never; not in a public race. 

Did she win the Oaks Stakes at Epsom, in the year 1840 !—I am verv glad 
‘0 say she did, she never was beaten; she once ran a dead heat, and divided 
with General Yates. 

Colone! Peel: What won the Cesarewitch Stekes in the year 1840?—Tliona. 

Do you recollect a great deal of betting in the ring at Newmarket upon the 
ronunciation of that mare’s name!—Yes. 

You betted yourself upon it '—Yes. 

(nd lost your money '—Yes. 

You were nut at all aware that, though it was perfectly legal for you to bet 

1 the prouunciation of the mare’s name, it would be considered illegal for 
ju Lo bet upon whether she won the race or not '—Certainly not. 

Mr. Escout: Have you ever, in all yoar practice, in any way made any secret 

{ your betting upon races, because you were afraid of being sued for the pen- 
ies |— Never. 

Colonel Peel: Is not the betting always carried on at Newmarket in the 
nost public maaner, and are there not regular betting posts for the different 

irses '—Yes. 

And the settling takes place the next morning in the public street !—Yes ; 
ist as you do when you sell your corn at the market. 

Mr. M. Gibson: Are uo: the gaming booths carried on publicly !—There are 
one at Newmarket. 

EVIDENCE OF JOHN SCOTT. 

Chairmen: Where do you live !—At Whitewall House, near Malton. 

Mr. M. Gibson: Are you a traimer of race horses '—Yes. 

Have you been engaged in that business many years ?—Yes. 

Have you many horses generally in training in your establishment !—A great 
inany; 1 suppyuse I have about 50 now. 

Are you acquainted with the system of betting upon race horses!—No, I 
know nothing about betting ; it is ont of my line altogether. 

You dono: follow betting yourself ?—No. 

You are atrainer, and you do not make a business of betting ?—No; I 
know nothing about betting. 

With regard to the horses, as to their state previous to any race, what means 
have the public of kaowing what is the condition of eny particular horse previ- 

s toa race!—Tney employ a great number of people to watch the horses 
when et exercise, end the public get information in that way ; I give no infor- 
mation, only to my employers. ; 

Did you ever kuow any instances of large sums having been betted against 
orses that to your kuowle!ge, from accident, or from some circumstances, 
were certain losers !~No, [ have not; J have heard a great deal of talk about 

; but whether itis correct or not I do not know; I never trouble my head 

ithe betting; I have sufficient to do to attend to the horses. 

You know nothing about bettiag!—Nothing about it; I never stood £50 
abet in my life-time. At such a race as the Derky I might stand with my 
nployer as far as £25, but then it would be hedged before the day, so that I 

sould uot lose the money; [ ama great coward about betting. = 
li you chose to lay out your money upon the horses in your training, from 
‘le kuowledge you would have of the powers of the different horses and the 
udition they were in, you would have an opportunity that others did not enjoy 
+! laying your money out to advantage ?—I could, but I never bet. I never 
* ' anything about my horses to any one but my employers. I have nothing 
do with anybody else. ‘ 

Suppose the favorite, for instance, for some great race fell lame just before 
“€ race, would you keep that a secret from the public !—Certainly, I should 
immediately write tomy employer. I have nothing to do with the public. 

_, |! any body else asked you about the horse, you would not let him know _— 
Vertainly not. 

"cen your employer would know whether the horse was a certain loser, and 
y®t nobody else might '—I do not know that ; many accidents may happen, and 
have happened, and yet the horse may be able to run well, As to what my 
®mployer would do I cannot say ; of course, if anything occurs, it is my duty 
7 g've him information immediately ; but we are very strictly watched by a lot 
“' people, so that the public often knows as soon as the employers can. 

Pic ‘ve you ever known horses withdrawn that were in a condition to run pre- 
7 Ous to & race 1—Not if they had any chance of the stake. If a gentleman has 
Wo horses in, he rans the best. 
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You never knew any horse withdrawn, that was likely to win, previous to a 
race coming off !—I never did ; I have known horses withdrawn if they have 
been lame, or unfit to run; but any horse that ever was fit to start | never 
knew withdrawn. 

What do you mean by ‘fit to start ?”—In a condition to run. 

Mr. M. Blake: Have you not often known a horse in a condition to run that 
would have no possible chance !—Yee, and it (requently happens that a horse 
which has no chance might be engaged in another stake, and would be kept 
for that particular stake. 

Sach horses are often withdrawn !—Yees, as far as that goes. 

To save them for a Queen’s Plate !—Yes, or other stakes that they may be 
a ge in, large stakes ; and of course 1t is of no use running bad animals. 

r. M. Gibson: Does it ever happen that a horse is started for the purpose 
of being beaten !—Yes, I have known horses started at Liverpool or at New- 
castle, to get an allowance at Goodwood; and even taken to Scotland to get 
an allowance for weight. 

In order that by losing the race, they may get a lighter weight for some other 
race '--They get an allowance made by starting for that race. 

Chairman: You have said you have known horses started at a race for the 
purpose of being beaten. Do you mean that you have known horses started 
with the intention that they should lose, although they might be able to win, or 
do you mean that you have known horses started fur a race when the owner 
knew that they had no chance of winoing, because there were better horses in 
the race than his !--I mean horses started to claim the weight ; for the Good- 
wood Cup there is an allowance made, and horses are sometimes started mere- 
ly to obtain the allowance. 

You mean that horses were started merely to claim the weight, although 
it was known that they had no reasonable prospect of winning !—Yes ; by start- 
ing they claimed an allowance ; but I never knew an instance where it was not 
universally known that the horse was started for this sole object. 

Mr. M. Blake: Those were horses that could not possib'y win the race they 
started for ?—Very likely not. ; 

Do you know any instance of a horse start ing for the purpose of claiming an 
allowance, where the horse could possibly have won the race !—No, I do not. 

Chairman: In those cases is a declaration made before the horse starts as to 
what is the purpose for which he starts?—Not alwaye; but I should say it is 
universally known. 

Mr. M. Gibson: For instance, if a person starts two horses he may not in- 
tend to win with the best?!—I have no doubt that he almost always means to 
win with the best, but at times they are declared ; it all depends upon circum- 
stances. 

Take the case of Cotherstone and Prizefighter, was there any arrangement 
which of those horses was to win'—Certaialy not; Frizefighter started, al- 
though I thought Cotherstone would win, as the latter was considered the bet- 
ter horse; they were both rode to the end; there was nothing unjust or impro- 
per in it. 

Colonel Peel: There could not be any declaration of that kind in that case, 
because the two horses belonged to different parties '1—No. 

Mr. M. Blake: Ifa horse which is started for the purpose of receiving an 
allowance in a subsequent race can win the race for which he is first started, is 
not the rider and the owner of that horse bound in fairness to make him win 
that first race*—I can give no opinion upon this point. 

Can a rider fail to win a race that he can possibly win, except where the ow- 
ner of the horse has another horse inthe race that wins it !—Certainly not. 

Did you ever know a horse start for a race, not with the view of getting any 
allowance they may fix upon, but in order to be lightly handicapped in a future 
race '—No, I never knew of any. 

Do you know any instance of a horse being started that had no chance of 


wioning, but that he might appear worse before the public than he really was ? 
I 


—No. ! 


Mr. M. Gibson: Are you obliged to guard the horse !—Yes, we take every 
precaution we can. 

What is it you apprehend !—People might break into the stable and injure 
them ; we take the greatest care of them we possibly can. 

Did you ever hear ofa favorite being drugged, or poisoned, or anything of 
that sort '—I have heard of it, and suspected it, but I have no proof of it. 

Have you suspected it with reference to horses in your own care?—lI fan- 
cied so 

Mr. M. Blake: What have you suspected !—We suspected that a horse 
was drugged ; for instance, there was a horse called Cobham, who was very 
superior, and he was beaten in the Derby. 

Did he ever appear as a horse afterwards'—He broke down afterwards ; he 
was not in my hands afterwards. 

Chairman : What is it they give to horses to make them unfit to ran !—I do 
not know ; I never knew the thing done. 

What is generally supposed to be the thing they give them!—lI have heard 
of all sorts of things, but I really do not know. 

Captain Berkeley : Although you have no proof of its being done, yet, still 
you think it necessary, for the sake of your employers, to put on a watch to pre- 
vent it being done!—Yes. 

Because you are afraid that persons might do your horses mischief !—Yes. 
Mr. Escott: You said you suspected a horse had been drugged ; what made 
you suspect it !—Because the horse was a good horse when he was tried, and 
he was a bad horse afterwards ; he ran so badly. 

Was there anything that made you suspect he was in ill health?!—No ; the 
horse seemed to eat well. 

Was it notking but his bad running !—Nothing ; but from his bad running I 
thought some-hing had been done, A 
There was no appearance of the effect of drugsof any kind upon him !—No. 
Does not it often happen that a horse of which you may have had a very high 
opinion runs worse than you expected !—Yes, very frequently. 

Although there isno real ground for supposing that such horse had been 
drugged !—Yes, when there is no suspicion what ever. 

Mr. M. Blake: Before the horse ran did you suspect that anything might 
have been done, or was it after the race that you suspected something had been 
done '—No, my suspicions arose from the horse running badly. 

Had you had any suspicion before the race ‘—No, none whatever. 

Colonei Peel : He was first favorite '!—Yes. 

Chairman : Have you occasionally seen horses that have run very well ina 
private trial not run equally well on the public course amongst a great number! 
Very frequently. 

Captain Berkeley : It is upon these great betting races that you take these 
precautions '—And every other race too; but of course upon the great race. 

Mr. M. Gibson: Woaat is the meaning of the word “ robbery”’ that is s»me- 
times used with reference to race horses'—I{ know nothing about it ; it isa 
word which, I believe, those who use it do not attach any definite meaning to. 

Did you never hear it ‘—I have seer it in the papers. 

Did you never hear it ‘—1] have heard it used, but I thought nothing of it. 

There are certain terms in common use upon the turf, among others the word 
‘* robbery ;’? when you hear the word, what do you understand by it !—I really 
do not know ; I suppose it means that they have tried or want to try to do some- 
thing with the animal. 

Did you ever hear the word used by a person who has lost money ina race ! 
—I have heard men saying, this man is a rogue, and the other man is a rogue, 
because the speaker has lost his money, but without the least foundation in any 
case within my knowledge. 

Do you mean to say you have never heard a person who has lost money ap- 
ply the term “ robbery”’ to that loss 1—I have heard them say it is a very odd 
ihing. They may have used the word “ robbery,” but I do not recollect any 
instance. 

Have you ever heard the term “ robbery” applied as a cant term !—I do not 
know that I have; of course [have heard people exclaim against losing their 
money. 

are you ever heard them say that it is a robbery !—I cannot say that I 
have. 

What is meant upon the turf by that word !—I do not know. 

Did you never hear the expression of a jockey riding a robbery ! [ have heard 
it stated, bui I do not believe it. j 

Colone! Peel: Do not you think a jockey’s livelihood depends upon his cha- 
racter !—Quite. my 

Mr. V. Smith: You were asked whether you had heard of a person riding a 
robbery. You said you had heard it, but you did not believe it ; then, if you 
did not believe it, you attached some meaning to.the word “ robbery 1"-J have 
heard people say that they have lost their money, when they thought the race 
might have been won; and they may have used the word “ robbery,’ but I 
have no recollection of it. pe 

Taen what did you mean when yoa said that you did not believe it !—I mean 
that I never knew a jockey ride to lose. I bave heard people exclaim agains: 
a horse being beaten. 

Mr. M. Blake : Have you ever heard of a jockey riding a cheat !—Yes. 

Is not that the same thing as riding a robbery ‘—If you believe it, it is the 
same thing, 

Do not the two expressions mean the same !—Perhaps they do ; but the word 
‘t robbery,” as applied to this subject, is not a familiar one to me. 

Mr. Escott : Are not people who lose their money on the turf generally dis 
costented !—Very much. - 

Are not they very apt to impute their losses to unfair practices on the part of 
others '—Yes. 













Colonel Peel: Are not the losers ic all cases generally dissatisfied !—Always. 
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Captain Berkeley : Supposing one of your masters had a play-or-pay match 
for 1.000 —- at Nowmedhes er eupuhees else, and nore the vs ee had 
a very bed cough, or suppose he was lame so as tu prevent his havi ny 
chance to win the race, then the owner would know of it just beforehand ; is 
not it the custom when such a thing is known, ‘or the owner of the horse who 
has made that match to hedge his money to get it off !~—I do not know what 
the owner does; if I know anything of the matter, I immediately tell my em- 
ployer, and he coes what he thinks proper. I never interfere upon such a subject. 

Do you mean to say that in the case of matches or races, or play or pay, it is 
not the practice where a man knows that a horse is disabled from running to go 
and hedge his money if he can?—I do not know. 

Col Peel : Is it the general practice to make play or pay matches !—Very 
seldom. 

Mr. M. Gibson : Have you heard the expression of hedging !—Yees. 

What do you mean by hedging !—Hedging, as I have always understood, is 

betting so as to win a smaller sum of money, acd avoid loss; but I know no- 
thing about betting to enable me to give information upon this subject. 
A question was put to you about a horse being started for a play or pay race ; 
suppose he had got a cough and was in such a state that you thought he could 
no! win the race, and you had stood with your employer, would you not hedge 
that if youcould?—I should not stand upoa a match; if I stood at all, I 
should stand £25 upon the Derby, or asimilar race. I would not stand upon 
a play or pay race. I should tell any gentleman I trained for whether the horse 
wes welloriil, and he could do what he thought proper. 

Is not beiting upon the Derby play or pay !—Bettiug upon the Derby, I be- 
lieve, is so. The stakes are not. 

Mr. M. Gibson: For what purpose do you keep it a secret from the public 
when a horse falls lame or becomes ill 1—I have nothing to do with the public ; 
I am employed by a gentleman to train the horse and make him fit for the race, 
and it is not ft that I should tell ali the wor'd that his horse is amiss. 

You said that the public have an opportunity of judging whether the horse is 
amiss or not; if a person came to you and asked you whether it was the fact 
that a particular horse, being a favorite, for instance forthe Derby or St. Leger 
was lame, would you teil him whether he was or not 1—TI should tell my em- 
ployer, but I should either not speak to the man, or tell him thetruth. When I 
said that the public had the opportunity of judging, I meant that there are a 
number of persons who make it the r occupation to watch the horses under my 
care, and the public obtain information through them. 


What do you mean by saying that the public have an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing whether the hurse is in a condition to run '—Because if he is not well the 
persons t» whom I have alluded miss him from going out to exercise. There 
are people employed to watch the animal whether he coughs, or is lame, or 
otherwise amiss, 

Can an observer always tell whether the horse is lame or fit to run ?—The 
people employed to watch can. 

Chairman : If a horse in your stable came out fur several mornings and only 
aoe walked without taking his regular gallop, would not that be observed !— 

irectly. 

a: M. Biake : That would be an indication that the horse was not himself ! 
—Exactly. 

Mr. M. Gibson: Is it within your knowledge that the owners of horses bet 
against their own horses !—No, J do not know that they do, 

Did you ever hear of a man betting against his own horse ?—Not to my 
knowledge. 

Do you believe that they do !—I do not know anything about it ; it is no bu- 
siness of mine; ali I have todo isto briag the an‘mal to the post in the best 
condition I possibly can ; and I avoid ing uiry into such matters. 

Did you ever hear of a jockey being instructed to ride a race in a particular 
way, either to win or to lose, or was he always to win if he could !—The ow- 
ners always give the jockeys their orders, and what they may do I cannot say ; 
I know nothing about it. 

Mr. M. Blake : Have you never had the managemest of horses in the absence 
of the owners !—I have. 

Thea you have given orders to the jockeys !—Yes ; and I have always, with- 
ovt exception, given them orders to win. 

Colonel Peei: Depending upon the nature of the animal whether he was to 
wait or to make running '—Yes, 

Mr. M. Gibson: Do you consider it absolutely necessary to guard the sta- 
bles ’—Yes : I think it must be done before a great race. 

Do you think that if the stables were left unguarded the horses would be med- 
died with ! I should not feel satisfied if they were not well watched. 

At whose instigation do you suppose that the horses would be meddled with ? 
—I caanot tell, there are many people in the kingdom in‘erested in the event 
of the great races, and d consider it proper to carefully watch the horses. 

Have you ever found any body on your premises try ing to get at the horses 
that are training ? I found a man last year lurk rg about ; the man wes taken 
up, but we had no proof, ’ 

Mr M. Blake: Are you aware of any unfair proceedings on the turf !—No : 
I never saw anything of the kind that I had any thing to do with myself. I 
hear a thousand tales about the turf. 

Colone! Peel: You generally consider that the best horse wins !—I do; that 
is my firm belief about the thing. 

You employ a great many people about your place !—Yes. ’ 

You givea great deal of employmentto the people in your neighborhood, 
who would find great difficulty in finding it otherwise !—Yes, 

How many horses have you now in trainiog !—Between fifty and sixty. 

You have been asked whether the trainer, from a knowledge of the power of 
the horses under his charge, would not have a great advantage in betting ; but 
is it not the fact, that unless the horses under your charge belonged to the 
same person, you would know nothing of the relative merits of those horses 7 
—Certainly not. 

Have you often brought horses out of your stable to the post, belonging to 
different owners, without being able to know which would win '—Yes ; they 
have not been tried together; I dare not take a liberty of the kind; I would 
not do it without I had permission ; and, without a trial, it could not be at all 
known, with certainty, which of two good horses was the best. 

Chairman : You can have no certain mode of knowing how they would rua 
with horses notin your stable, except by public trial !—Certaiuly not. 

Colonel Peel: Is not the best proof the confidence of the public in the horse’s 
running, that whena horse has run a great race he is generally a favorite for 
other races !—Yes, it is very frequently the case. 

Mr. M Gibsun: Did you ever hear that it was a sure way of winning a great 
deal of money, to win the Derby and lose the St. Leger '—No, I never heard 
anything of the kind.” 

Mr. Escoit: Would it not be a surer way of winning a great deal of money, 
to win both the Derby and St. Leger ’—Yes. 

Mr. M. Gibson: You know very little about horse racing and betting ‘—I 
know notking about betting. I have always considered it my interest to avoid 
betting, and attend entirely to training. 

In fact you have never heard anything about betting !—I have heard about it, 
but never practise it. 

Mr. M. Blake: Have you not had some horses of your own !—I have bred a 
few horses, but I never keep them: I always sell them when an opportunity 
occurs. 

Colonel Peel: Do you not think Doncaster races have been very much af- 
fected by the death of several large proprietors of race horses in the north ?— 
Yes, very much. 

And also the number of two year old races that are now run affects the in- 
tere:ts of Doncaster ’—Yes, I think it does. 

Mr. M. Gibson: But according to your account you seem to know very 
little of what affects races'—I know the effect large two year old stakes 
have. he . 

You do not interfere beyond your own business of training !—No, I do not ; 
I have enough todo to manage that. ef ce 

You say you never knew a horse in your training that was in a condition to 
run withdrawn previous to a race !—Not if he had any chance of the race, un- 
lees the gentleman had two horses in it. 

But you never knew it happen !—Certainly not. — 

Mr. M. Sutton: Did you ever know of a horse being withdrawn from a race 
from the fear of his winning the race !—No. 

Mr. M. Gibson: You have known horses withdrawn from a race ’—Yes, from 
several causes; for instance, they have broken down, or been lame, or been ill 
with the distemper. ort 

Chairman: Or meant to run for another race’—Yees ; if it was thought they 
had not a chance for a great event, they have been kept for a smaller event 
they had a chance for. 

Mr. M. Sutton: If he had a chance for a small event now, and had also a 
chance for a large event afterwards, they would keep him for tne larger '— 
Yes. 

Colonel Pee!: Have you several horses in your charge for the Derby t— 
Yes. 

Of course all of those will not run?!—No, the best will run. 

Mr. M. Gibson: How are the public to know whether they will run or not} 
I do not know ; I have nothing to do with the public. . 

Then if a man backs a horse, be does not know whether he will run or not? 
—No. 

“ Viscount Jocelyn: You do not consider that the public are misled by that? 
ot at all. 





Would you tel! him or would you not ‘—I would : ot tell him. r 
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Clots! Peel : Ie not it open to the public to wait till the morning of the run- 
a9 OW : 
e “pom Is not it open to the pablic not to bet at all if they ?@ rot 
ike it 1—Certainly it is. 
-— other witnesses examined were the Hon. G. Byng, the Hon. H. J. 
Rous, Capt. F. Fitzhardinge Berkeley, Mr. Tattersall, Mr. Isaac Day, Mr. 
J. G. Dixon, Mc. P. Cloves, Mr. W. Crockford, Mr. J. Parsons, Mr. T. Barn- 
ard,Mr. D. R. Watts, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Rusbridger, Mr. Hibburd, Mr. Bush, Mr. 
Bellenden, &c. &c. 


SEIZURE AND IMPRISONMENT OF MONTEZU MA. 

After we had come to the determination of seizing the person of Montecusv- 
ma, and had been on our knees the whole night in prayer, to supplicate the Al- 
mighty’s assistance in this bold attempt, and that it might redound to the glory 
of his holy religion, we made the necessary arrangements when morning came 
for that purpose. ; 

Every one received orders to be ready to march out at a moment’s notice, and 
the horses were to be kept saddled. It is not necessary for me to repeat here 
that our arms were always in readiness ; for they were never out of our hands 
either day or night ; while our alpargates, the only covering we had to our feet, 
were never taken off. 

Our general now sallied forth, accompanied by our five chief officers, Alva- 
rado, Sandoval, Lugo, Leon, and Avila; besides our interpreters, Marina and 
Aguilar. Cortes and his officers were completely armed ; yet this would not 
appear strange to Montecusuma, and he had never seen them otherwise when- 
ever they paid him a visit. Cortes, as on the former occasion, sent some one 
before him to announce. his approach, that Montecusuma might not perceive 
any change in our behaviour, and feel no uneasiness at our unexpected visit. 
His conscience, however, was not altogether easy, on account of the affair 
which had taken place at Almeria, and had misgiving that it would bring down 
evil upon him. Yet he sent word that our visit would be agreeable to him. 

After Cortes had entered his apartment, and the usual compliments had been 
passed, he thus addressed Montecusuma :—“I am greatly astonished that a 
prince of such power, who styles himself our friend, should have commanded 
his troops, which lie on the coast near Tuzapan, to take up arms against my 
Spanish troops, and presume to demand a certain number of men and women 
for the sacrifices from those townships which have put themselves under the 
protection of-our Emperor. But this is not all; they have plundered those 
places, and even killed one of my brothers and a horse.” 

Cortes very prudently omitted to mention the death of Escalante and six 
others ; for Montecusuma at that time knew as little of that as his generals who 
had commanded on the occasion. 

‘“‘ How very differently we acted on our side!’’ continued Cortes. ‘I had 
put implicit reliance in your friendship, and desired my officers in every way to 
comply with your wishes. You, on the contrary, have commanded your officers 
the very opposite. You once, likewise sent a large body of troops to Cholulla 
to destroy usall there. At that time, from the friendship I bore you, | would 
not notice to you that I was aware of that. At the present moment your 
generals have the audacity to plot in secret to put us all to death. However, 
notwithstanding all this treachery, I will refrain from making war upon you, 
which would only end in the total destruction of this city ; but, in order that 
peace may be maintained between us, you must make a small sacrifice, which 
is, to follow us quietly into our quarters, and take up your abode there. ‘There 
you will receive the same attention, and be treated with the same respect, as 
if you were in your own palace. But if you make any alarm now, or call out 
to your attendants, you are a dead man; and it is for this reason only that | 
have brought these officers with me 

Montecusuma was seized with such sudden terror at these words that he re- 
mained speechless for some time. At length, however, he took courage, and 
declared he had never given any orders to take up arms against us. He would 
that instant send for his generals, and learn from them the trath of the whole 
matter, and give exemplary punishment. Tor this purpose he loosened the 
seal and mark of Huitzilopochtli, which he always wore around his wrist. ‘This 
he only did when he issued orders of the first importance, and that those who 
had the seal might be immediately obeyed. He was quite astonished, he said, 
we should presume to take him prisoner, and lead him away out of his palace 
against his wishes. No one had a right to demand that of him, he added ; and 
altogether felt no inclination to comply with our request 

Cortes, in answer to this, gave him very good reasons for our having come to 
this determination ; but Motecusuma continually brought in stronger reasons 
why he should not comply ; and was resolved not to leave his palace. 

As this dispute had now lasted above half an hour, our officers began to lose 
all patience, and said to Cortes, with great warmth, ** What is the use of throw- 
ing away so many words? He must either quietly follow us or we will cut 
him down at once. Be so good as to tell him this; for on this depends the 
safety of our lives. We must show determination, or we are inevitably lost.” 


These words were uttered by Juan Velasquez in a loud and harsh tone of 
voice. When, therefore, Motecusuma heard this, and perceived the dark looks 
of the officers, he asked Marina what the man said who spoke so loud. 

Marina who was uncommonly shrewd, and well knew how to help us out with 
a good answer, said, ‘‘ Great monarch, if I may be allowed to give you advice, 
make no further difficulties, but immediately follow them to their quarters. I 
am confident they will pay you every respect, and treat you as becomes a pow- 
erful monarch. But if you continue to refuse they will cut you down on the 
spot.”” 

Motecusuma then turned to Cortes, and said ‘“ Malinche, since, then, you 
repose no trust in me, take my son and my two legitimate daughters as hosta- 
ges; only do not disgrace me by demanding my person. What will the gran- 
dees of my empire say if they see me taken prisoner !” 

Cortes, however, said that his own person would be the only guarantee of 
our safety, and’ that there was no other means of quieting our fears. At last 
Motecusuma, after a good deal of altercation, made up his mind to go quietly 
with us 

As soon as he had declared this his intention our officers showed him every 
possible civility, and hoped that he would excuse the grief they had occasioned 
him, and desired him to acquaint his generals and his body-guard that he had 
chosen, of his own free will, to take up his abode in our quarters; and also 
upon the advice of Huitzilopochtli and his papas, who considered it necessary 
for his health and for the safety of his life. 

His rich and splendid sedan was then brought in, which he commonly used 
when he left his palace with his whole suite, and he followed us to our quarters, 
where we took every precaution to secure his person Every one of us strove 
hardest to make him happy, and procured him every entertainment we could 
think of to make his confinement as pleasant as we could. 

* * it + * 


After some time had elapsed the generals who had fought against Escalante 
were brought in prisoners to the monarch. What he told them on this occa- 
sion I do not know, but he sent them to Cortes to pronounce judgment on 
them himself. These unfortunate men confessed that they had merely acted 
up to the commands of their monarch, which was to levy the tribute by force 
of arms; and if the teules should protect the rebels to attack them also, and 
put theta to the sword. 

Cortes acquainted Motecusuma with what these men had said, but declared 
that the monarch had sufficiently exculpated himself from any guilt in the af- 
fair. According to the laws of our Emperor, that man suffered death who had 
killed another, whether he deserved killing or not ; however, his love for Mon- 
tecusuma was so great that he would rather take the respons. vility of the mat- 
ter upon himself than allow it to rest with him; but, as he still seemed anx- 
ious about it, our general made no further ceremony with these Mexicans, but 
sentenced them to death, and they were burnt alive in front of Motecusuma’s 
palace. 

And, that no impediment might be thrown in the way while these sentences 
were being put into execution, Cortes ordered chains to be put on Motecusu- 
ma At first he certainly did not approve of that at all, but in the end quietly 
submitted, and grew even the more tractable afterwards. When the executions 
had taken place Cortes approached hi-n, with five of our officers, and himself 
took off his chains again, with the assurance that he loved him more than a 
brother. He likewise told him, however great a monarch he might be at pre- 
sent, that additional countries should be annexed to his empire, and he was at 
liberty to visit any of his other palaces whenever he felt inlined. 

At these words Motecusuma became affected, and big tears rolled down his 
cheeks ; and, though he felt that all was mere empty sound «ec had heard, he 
nevertheless thanked Cortes for his kindness, adding that at present he felt no 
inclination to go anywhere. 

{ must now beg the kind reader to pause a moment upon the heroic deeds 
we performed, and consider their magnitude! First of all we destroy all our 
vessels, and thereby cut off all hopes of escaping from this country. We then 
venture to march into this strong city, though we were warned against it on all 
sides, and assured we should merely be allowed a peaceable entrance to be 
the more easily destroyed. We then have the audacity to imprison the mon- 
arch of this vast empire, the powerful Motecusuma, in his own metropolis, in 
his very palace, amidst his numerous troops. At last, we even fearlessly burn 
some of his generals to death in front of his own palace, and throw the monarch 
himself in chains while this was being executed! Even now, in my old age, 
the heroic deeds we then accomplished come vividly to my memory. I ima- 
gine I see all passing before me now, but must also acknowledge that, although 
we had our hands full, we were aided by Divine Providence. When again on 
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earth will be founc ; ad. iers, in all scarcely 550, who would 

dare to penetrate, at a distance of above 6,000 miles from their native country, 

into the heart of such a strong city, larger than Venice, take its very monarch 

risoner, and execute his generals in his very presence? These things, in- 

Scall, ought to be-deeply pondered on, and not mentioned so briefly pes 5 Soon 
Memoirs of the Conquistador Bernal Diaz del Castillo. 
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SAGACIOUS ELEPHANTS. 

It is astonishing how docil2 these animals become after being some time do- 
mesticated. The mahout, his wife, children, and the elephant all form one fa 
mily. The elephant has hs dinner of large cakes of unleavened bread, pre- 
pared for him at the same time as his ruler, and they all eat tozether. I have 
seen a mahout and his wife goto the bazaar to make their daly purchases, 
leaving their child, an infant not able to wa'k, in charge of the elephant. It 
was really most amusing and interesting to see the solicitude displayed by this 
gigan ic nurse. As his litle charge would crawl nearly out of his reach from 
the place where he was picketed, he would stre’ch out his trunk, and gently 
lifting the infant up, place him down near his feet. After playing about some 
‘ime, the child got t red and went to sleep, the elephant meanwhile breaking 
off a green branch from a neighbouring tree, waved it gently backwards and 
forwards over the face of the sleeping infant lest the flies should disturb him 
in his slumber. The creature might have been taught todo this, but it still 
proves of what extraordimary sagacity these animals are possessed. I was once 
out on a tiger party, in which there was a female elephant remarkably tame and 
sagacious. She used to come to our tents every morning while we were break- 
fasting to beg for pieces of bread. or any thing else that wes to be had. On 
being presented with a piece of money she would walk off to the bazasr, and 
purchase sweetmeats, and woe betide the dealer if he attempted to cheat her. 
More than once, the mahout informed us, she bad pulled the whole shop over 
the heads of knavish dealers who had not given hera fair exchange for her 
money. She would draw the cork from a bottle with her trunk, no matter how 
t-ghtly it was hammered down, and drink the contents. It appeared, indeed, 
that she was given to strong liquors; and the mahout told us she had been re- 
peatcdly dead drunk when gentlemen had given her a sufficient quantity of spi- 
rits. ‘Two buckets full, he informed us, was about the quanti'y necessary to 
make her groggy. We did not, however, try the experiment, thinking that an 
inebriated elephant in a close camp would be about as pleasant a customer as 
a bull in a china shop. 

Greenwood’s Campaign in Affghanistan. 


THE CZAR’S WINTER PALACE. 
In one year this palace has risen from its ashes ; and it is the largest, I be- 
lieve, which exists ; equallingthe Louvre and the Tuilleries put together. In 
order to complete the work at the time appointed by the emperor, unheard-of 
efforts were necessary. ‘The interior works were continued during the great 
frosts ; 6,000 workmen were continually employed ; of these a considerable 
number died daily, but the victims were instantly replaced by other champions 
brought forward to perish, in their turn, in this inglorious breach. And the sole 
end of all these sacrifices was to gratify the caprice of one man! Among peo- 
ple naturally, that is to say, anciently civilised, the life of men is only exposed 
when common interests, the urgency of which is universally admitted, demand 
it. But how many generations of monarchs has not the example of Peter the 
Great corrupted ! During frosts when the thermometer was at 25 to 30 degrees 
below 0 of Réeaumur, 6,000 obscure martyrs—martyrs without merit, for their 
obedience was involuntary—were shut up in halls heated to 30 degrees of Reau- 
mur, in order that the walls might dry more quickly ; in entering and leaving 
this abode of death, destined to become, by virtue of their sacrifice, the abode 
of vanity, magnificence, and pleasure. Thos these miserable beings would 
have toendure a difference of 50 to 60 degrees of temperature. The works in 
the mines of the Uralian mountains are less inimical to life ; and yet the work- 
men employed at Petersburg were not malefactors. I was told that those who 
had to paint the interior of the most highly heated halls were obl ged to place 
on their heads a kind of bonnet of ice, in order to preserve the use of their sen- 
ses under the burning temperature. Had there been a design to disgust the 
world with arts, elegance, luxury, and all the pomp of coprts, could a more 
eilicacious mode have been taken? And yet the sovereign was called father, 
by the men immolated before his eyes in prosecuting an object of pure imperial 
vanity. They were neither spies nor Russian cynics who gave me these 
details, the authenticity of which I guarantee. 
De Custine’s Empire of the Czar. 
A FLIGHT OF LOCUSTS 

At the period to which I refer, the locust first appeared near Tangier in the 
winged form, and did not commit much injury, but, settling along the sea-coast, 
deposited their eggs and died. Some months afterwards, in July, if I remem- 
ber rightly, the grub first appeared and was about the size of what is common- 
ly called the lion-ant. A price had been set by several European residents 
at Tangier upon each pound of eggs that was brought by the natives, and 
many thousand pounds weight by this means were destroyed, but apparently it 
was of no avail; it was but the drop of water from the ocean ; for soon the 
whole face of the country around was blackened by columns of these voracious 
insects; and, as they marched on in their desolating track, neither the loftiest 
barriers, nor water, nor fire, dausted them. Quenching with their numbers the 
hottest fire, the rear of the dreadful columns passed over the devoted bodies of 
those who had preceded them. Across ditches, streams, or rivers, it was the 
same. On,onthey marched; and as the foremost ranks of the advanced 
columns were drowned, their bodies formed the raft for those that followed ; 
and where there secmed most resistance to their progress, thither did the de- 
structive insects appear to swarm in the greatest numbers. One European re- 
sident at Tangier, the cunsul-general for Sweden, who possessed a beautiful 
garden in the neighbourhood, abounding with the choicest flowers and shrubs 
of Europe and Africa, waged for along time successful war against them. His 
large garden had the advantage of a high wall ; and outside this barrier he had 
stationed labourers, hired for the purpose of destroying the invading columns. 
Often did the Mosiems shake their heads, and, predicting sooner or later the 
destruction of his garden, exclaim against the wickedness and folly of the Na- 
zarene in attempting to avert the decrees of fate. At one time it had been 
hoped that this beautiful spot, a favourite resort of the Europeans, had been 
saved ; for, whilst all around had been rendered bare and desolate, the garden 
yet rejoiced in a luxuriance of vegetation. But the day soon came in which 
the Moslems’ predictions were to be fulfilied. The locusts, ceasing to be 
crawling grubs, put forth their wings, and took flight. Myriads and myriads, 
attracted by the freshness, alighted on this oasis of the desert, and in a few 
hours every green blade disappeared ; the very bark of the fruit-trees being 
gnawed in such a manner as to render them incapable of producing fruit the en- 
sulng year. Hay’s Western Barbary. 


AN AMERICAN PIONEER. 

This fellow had been bora in the woods, had never been in a village, and 
knew nothing of the arts and customs of society. He seemed a fearless, yood- 
tempered creature, with a great deal of conceit of his own cleverness ; had no 
property of his own but his rifle, and never had possessed any save that which 
he acquired by his wandering and desultory pursuits. He had a prejudice 
against all men who were not, like himself, freed from every kind of restraint, 
and did not go willingly amongst them. When I had conversed with him for 
some time, he asked me if I was a lawyer. I told told no, that I was afraid I 
was nothing much to boast of in the way of business. ‘ Why then,” said he, 
“T swar that’s jist what I am, and I’m glad you are not a lawyer, for the law- 
yers is the most cursedest varmint, I reckon, that’s abawt.’’ ‘* Where have 
you met with any lawyers,” said 1; “there are none in this part of the coun- 
try!’ “Stranger,” he replied, “ I once lived ajyning (adjoining) to the Gas- 
conade what runs into the Missoura, and so they set off Franklin Caywnty ajyn- 
ing to it; and wherever they set up a caywnty, you see, there the lawyers is 
sure tocome. And so.a farmer what I owed fourteen deer skins to, sent a con- 
stable and tuk me, and wanted to haul me into the caywnty, and so the more he 
wanted me to go the more I wouldn’t go, and I gave him a most almighty 
whipping. Soon arter, three fellows comed from Franklin, and tuk me, and 
hauled me to what they called the court house. where there was a lawyer they 
called Judge Monson, and he fined me ten gallons for whipping the constable. 
‘Why,’ said I, ‘ you don’t mean to say you’ll make me pay ten gallons for whip- 
ping that ar fellow?’ ‘ Yes, I do,’ says he, ‘ and that you shall see !’g‘ Then,’ 
says IJ, ‘I calculate I’ll whip you like the first time I catch you in the 
woods, if I have to pull all the bees and all the bars in Missoura out of their 
holes.’ And so the crittur had me locked up till one of the settlers that wanted 
me to do a job for him said he would pay the ten gallons; but I didn’t like 
them practyces ; I seed the country warn't a going to be worth living in, and 
so I left the Gasconade Caywnty and comed here, for you’ll mind that where 
ever the lawyers and the court house come, the other varmint, bars and such 
like, are sure to quit.”——Characters of this kind are now only to be met with 
on the remote frontiers: most of their cabins are destitute of furniture and 
food, and at certain seasons the sickly inhabitants look as if their clothes had 
never been taken off, their faces washed, or their hair combed. The settling 
of the country is a great annoyance to men of this class ; for where the white 
man comes to play and /tve, the buffalo and elk will not stay, the deer and bear 
become thinned off, and amongst his former friends the hunter is almost reduced 
at last to the deer, the wild turkey, the racoon, and opossum, which being to- 
tally insufficient for his wants, he gradually becomes a dependant upen the 
more opulent planter, the only person who has a/ways something to eat. This 








| he tries for a while, and pays for his subsistance in little jobs ; but the restraint 
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is too great, and at length he his chains, and plunges into th — 
some hundreds of mite off, “ whar the bars ia plenty — _— 
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atherstonhaugh’s Excursion. 


Sagacity of a Dog.—The following curious instance of the intelli 
dog is related by the Edinburg Weekly Register: ‘ The animal belonged -* > 
celebrated chemist, who tried upon it the effect of a certain poison, ard upon the 
next day administered a counter-poison, which had the effect of preserving the 
poor creature’s life. The next day another dose was offered him: but merc; ! 
said he, he would not touch it. Different sorts of poisonous drugs were pre- 
sented to him, but he resolutely refused all. Bread was offered, but he tw 3 
not touch it; meat, but he turned from it ; water, but he would not drink. To 
re-assure him, his master offered him bread and meat of which he himself ate in 
the dog’s presence? and of that the sagacious animal hesitated not to partake 
He was taken to a fountain, but he would drink no where but from the spot 
where the wa'er gushed free and fresh. This continued for several days, until 
the master, touched by the ex‘raordinary intelligence of the poor creature, re. 
solved to make no more attempts upon him with his poisons. The dog is now 
very gay and very happy, but willeat of nothing that he does not first see his 
master touch, nor will he drink except from the purest spot of the fountain.” 
Yet there are those calling themselves hunane and christian men, who would 
murder creatures, thus endowed as though they were mere stalks or stones. 


They are growing a giant at Coxsackie, in this State, who promises to over 
top all competition in this country or Europe. His name is Nathan Lampman 

and he is sixteen years old, weighing 198 pounds, standing at this time 7 ft 1 in 
in height, and growing “ like mad.” He is described by Dr. Smith as ‘a great, 
tall, awkward, good-natured, sixteen years old bor.” He is believed already 
to have the longest legs on the continent, and has actually grown nine inches 
the last year. He is an ambitious youth, and has great desire to outgrow all 
creation: an aspiration quite likely to be reached, for he has good health and 
good habits. The Doctor thinks he will reach at least another foot, and on the 
whole we have a very good prospect of raising an ‘‘ Empire ” Giant. 


Wool and the Farmers.—A very large portion of the wool which has been 
purchased in our village was bought by Messrs Ingallas & Wells and Wells & 
Bleckington, extensive manufacturers, of North Adams, Mass. They have 
purchased in this immediate vicinity about seventy thousand pounds, for which 
they paid on an average, 36 1-2 cents per pouni, being an advance from lasi 
year’s prices of about forty per cent. For all of this, they have paid casu, 
which has found its way into the pockets of our farmers, by whom much of it 
will be distributed among the merchants, mechanics and day-laborers, thus 
proving a benefit to every class in the community. Such are the effects of 
the Whig Tariff. Attica Dem. 
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tb AUGUST number of this Magazine (being No. VIII., Vol. XV.) was published te 
Ist inst., at the Office of the ** Spiritof the Times,’’ No.1 Barclay-street, Ame- 
rican Hotel. Embellished by the following engravings :— 
PORTRAIT OF BONNETS O’ BLUE, 
THE DAM OF MARINER, FASHION, YAMACRAW, EDITH, ETC. 
Drawn by J. N. Gimbrede, and Engraved by him on Steel Plate. 
PATENT SAFETY REIN: 
Engraved or. Wood by Childs, from a Drawing by Thos. Blagden, Esq. 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS!! 
Three Thousand Copies received per Caledonia, by 


W. F. BROUGH, 117 Fulton-Street. 
| }‘LUDING Several Hundred of the 29th June, left by mistake in Liverpool, and which 
should have been forwarded by the last Packet. (Aug. 3.) 


NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB. 
‘* Corporis Animique Robore.” 
REGULAR meeting will be held at the office of the ‘Spirit of the Times ” on 
Wednesday evening next, at 8 o’clock. PICTON MILNER, Secretary. 


SWEEPSTAKES, UNION COURSE, L. I. 
NION STAKE.— We, the subscribers, agree to rua the following named colts or fil- 
lies over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the Fall Meeting in the 
year 1844, then 3 yrs. old, Two Mile Heats. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. To name and close 
the Ist September next. 











ALSO 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, $25 ft., Mile Heats, to name andclose the 
Ist September next. 
Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds,sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Three Mile Heats, three or more 
to make a race, to name and close oa the Ist Sept. WM. T. FORTER, 
New York, July 26, 1844. Secretary of N.Y. Jockey Club. 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 

EVEKa4z very superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 

at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can getall fur- 
therinformation by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. J. (Sept. 23. 


- — —— 








PIANO FORTES. : 

ny fee pe Piano Fortes to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply at 54 
Third Avenue. T. C, CALLAWAY. 

( March 23.) 


HURDLE RACE ON THE BEACON COURSE. 

HIE Proprietors of the Beacon Course, Hoboken, opposite New York City, offer 4 

Purse of FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, (en rance 10 per cent.) free for all horses, 
mares, and geldings, for a Hlurdie Race, of Heats of One mile and a quarter, to come 
off over this course on the last day of Sept., Monday, the 30th. Tine Hurdies to be four 
in number, and four feet high ; weight, 160lbs.each. Three or more to make a race. 
Entries to be made (if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the *‘ Spirit of the Times, 
on or before the Ist day of Sept. Horses to be named a’ the post. {[n making their et- 
tries, gentlemen are requested to designate their colors, as each will be expected to ride 
in jockey costume. JAMES D. McMANN, 

New York, July 18, 1844—:jy. 20.) Sec’y of the Club. 


SWEEPSTAKES, KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Kendal! Course, Baltl- 
more, Fall Meeting of 1844, with 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. 
Closed with the following :— 
1. Otway P. Hare names ch. c. by Imp. Priam, dam by Sir Charles. 
2. E. H. Pendieton names ch. f. Myra Gaines, by Critic, dam by Tuckaloe 
3. John Gooding names b. f. Kate Coy, by Critic, out of Nancy Bond by Sussex. 
4. J.S. Hall namesch.c. by Imp. Priam, dam by Gohanna. 
5. Peyton R. Johnson names b. c. Victor, by Imp. Cetus—Imp. My Lady by Comus. 
6. Tnos. Doswell names bl. c. Tom Paine, by Imp. Margrave—Emily Thomas’ da. 
We, the subscribers, agree to ran a Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, the Fall of 1514, Mile 
heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race. To ciose ]5th Aug. , 
{July 13.) P. R. JOHNSON. 
—— 


METAIRIE COURSE (N. 0.) FALL MEETING, 1844. | 
TT? following Sweepstakes are now open to be rua for over the Metairie Course, 
New Orleans, Fal! Meeting of 1844. 

A Sweepstakes for all ages, sub. $2000 each, $500 ft., Four mile heats, four or more 
tomakearace. The forfeit money to be secured at the time of subscribing, by 4 wore 
(withan approved city endorsement) negotiable and payable in the city o! New r 
leans. The race to be run the day previous to the regular Fall Meeting ; to name a 
ciose on the Ist August next. To this stake there are already five subs. di- 

A Sweepstakes for all ages, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., Two mile heats, with con , 
tions as above, four or more to make arace. To name and close on the Ist Augus 
next. P 

A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats, four or more 
to make arace. To name and close on the Ist August next. ' 

A Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, four or more 4 
make arace. To name and close on the lst August next. = : 

CApril 13-tlaug.) J. KIRKMAN, Sec’y Metairie J.-_ 


RACING OVER THE BEACON COURSE, 
H BUKEN, N. J. 


OUR MILE STAKE FOR FOUR YEAR OLDS—The Proprietor of this course will 
F give a Purse of $700 tothe winner of a Sweepstakes for4 yr. olds, sub. $500 rt 
h. ft., the 2d horse to receive back his stake—to come off on Tuesday, the Ist day of - 
next. Three or more to make arace. The stake to close on the 15th of Aus- In cas 
forfeit should be paid, the winner will not be entitled to the Proprietor’s Purse. fe 

On Wednesday, 2d of Oct., the Ee hea | will give a Purse of $300 to the winner © | 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $ each, $100 ft., Two mile heats, to name, ©!05° 
and be governed as above in relation to forfeits and the Proprietor’s Purse. 4 

Should the weather prove unfavorable, the race will come off on the first fair cay: - 
Nominations may be addressed to C. 8S. BROWNING, Secretary of the Course, 
West Hoboken, or to the Editor of the ‘* Spirit of the Times.” 

















New York, June 20th, 1844—[j.22.8t.*} 
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ROWN STOUT.—This fine Race-horse returned this Spring from the South, after a 
B successful campaign. He is in fine condition for the Fall training, and is perhaps 


— 











equal to any horse now on the Turf. For pedigree and performances, see American Turf 


Register and ‘“* Spirit of the Times.” 
Application to be made to 
(July 13-4t.) 

a 


MARK, or NATHANIEL ALEXANDER, 
Lombardy Grove, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


BEACON COURSE, 
FOOT RACE FOR ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
HE Proprietors 0! the avove Course offer a Purse of $1000 for a Foot Race, to 
take place on the above course, near Hoboken, on the ldth of OCTOBER, weather 

erm itting as follows :— 
“4 Purse of $600 to the person who will run the greatest distance within one hour— 
$250 to the second in the race—-$100 to the third best in the race, and $50 to the fourth; 
, nowever, the first in the race does not perform Ten miles within the hour, $300 only 
will be given; andif the second, third, and fourth do not perform 93 miles within the 
hour, they will receive but half the above sum, and nothing if Nine mii s are not per- 
formed. in case any person should come from England, or any other place out of the 
i yited States, for the purpose of this race, and should win either of the above purses, 
1) per cent. addition will be allowed for their expenses. $5 entrance will be cha:ged,to 
»revent persons entering their names who do not intend to run. , 

Persons wishing to enter for the above are requested to do so as soon as conveaient, 
ad no one Will be allowed to enter who does not do so on or before the 2lst of Sept. 
Entrances made, and all information given by the subscriber, either by letter or other- 
Vise 
: iL” No person will be allowed to start for the above Purses who may, between this 
nd the avove race, rum On any course in the United States for a purse or match of $50, 
C. S$. BROWNING, West Hoboken, N. J 

1} miles from Hoboken Ferry. 





more. ; 
lune 19th, 1844—[). 22.8t.*] 
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FISHING TACKLE. 
CONROY, 52 Fulton-street, corner of Cliff, has constantly on hand a full assert 
J e ment of Yackle, of his own manufacture, and aiso every article of imported gear. 
|. ©. will make to order any description of Rod or Reel. 
is own unmediate inspection, 
Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERREOTYPES., 
yLUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY OF PATENT PREMIUM COLORED PHO- 
k POGRAPIS, No. 251 Broadway, above Murray-street, New York—Awarded the 
irst premium and highest honor by American and Franklin Lastitutes, for the most 
iiulcolored Daguerreotypes ever exhibited. 
ris establishment has just been greatly enlarged and improved, by the addition of 
the whole of the first floor above the street, and embraces no fewer than twelve 
partments. The scale upon which the business is conducted insures advan- 
ich are no where else to be met with; and hence the reputation which this 
sri has always enjoyed, as being the “ first in the world.” 
: From the Bay State Democrat 
rue steamer Caledonia carried out a new and improved apparatus for taking Da- 
ype Miniatures, ordered by a scientific gentleman of Edinburgh, from the es- 
»yisumentof Prof. Plumbe. It is farsuperior to any instrument ever before manu- 


Each article 1s made under 


(June 1.) 


eel 








CLuUurICcu. 
?iumoe’s Premium and German Apparatus, and Instruction; Plates, Cases, &c., at 
t rates. (June 1-3m*.) « 





“F, COLSEY & CO, 
\\, PANUPACTURERS of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices, 
av, warranted to stand the American climate, which the imported ones will not do, 


PORTABLE WRITING DESKS. GUN & PISTOL CASES 
,GATELLE TABLES. MATHEMATICAL CASES. SHAVING CASES. 
SACKGAMMON TABLES. LADIES’ WORK BOXES. PLATE CASES. 
JEWELLERS’ & PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c. &c. 
Manufactured 26 Harrisou-street, corner of Greenwich-street, New . 08. 
{April 6. 


AR ) TABLES. 








REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT. 

Ae ANGEMENTS.—The Narragansett on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
; Stonington. 

Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stonington, willbe immediately forwarded 
a the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads toProvidence and Bostoa 

The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped and prepared to promote celerity of 

iveland the comfort and security of passengers, and n ot surpassedby any inthe United 
States. 

For passage or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 

ot pier No. 1, 22 Broadway, or oflice of Samuel Devean, freight agent, on the wharf. 

fickets for the rouge, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 

llaruden & Co., No. 3 Wa!l-street. (Dec. 16.] 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
‘i? AVENUE, corner 4Uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot.) 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
lieiruse. LiquorsandSegars of excelientquality,and KIRK’Sceleb.atecALBANY 

LE ALE always on hand, 
V.B. °° Bell’sLofe in London,” ** Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon 

s,received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March4.} 





EXERCISE HUNTING GROUND, 
AND 
STEEPLE-CHASE COURSE, RED HOUSE, THIRD AVENUE. 
fare = grounds will be opened on Monday next, June 17th, by Mr. FREYMUTH, af- 
A tording facilities which have never before been offered for gentlemen to acquire a 
ractical and theoretical knowledge of EQUESTRIANISM. 

Freymuth'’s course of instruction comprises Field, Military, Park, or Street 
lorseimanship. Having served in a Regiment of Lancers in the British Army but re- 
ently, he feels assured that.in the Military branch of Horsemanship no one is more 

ipetent. The grounds are eminentiy adapted for the purpose, aad are fiited up with 
t care, the leaps in the training ground being graduated and barred, in cha- 
) sull Lhe learner, and from their extent and delightful coolness, together with 
is a place for exercise, itis immeasurably superior to the hard and dusty 

ill Riding School. 
sin the Hotel uroom fitted up expressly for Mr. Freymuth’s pupils and sub- 
vtally distinct from the apartment of the other visitors of the house, and the 
tid training ground are open to none but subscribers aad pupils, every precau- 
ing taken Lo render itas select and worthy of patronage as possible. From the 
1 the course from the road, (it being quite isolated,) it is perfectly free from 

ooservation. 

Lists torthe signatures of subscribers are open at the oflice of the “ Spiritof the 
nes,’ No.1 Barclay-street, and at the Red House. A course of fifteen lessons, $10— 
essons, $1. Holders of tickets for a course of lessons are considered subscribers, 

idmitted tree to allraces steeple-chases, &c. 

roken and trained forthe Parade or Field, and stabledin large airy stables, or 
ces, Ol reasonable terms, and finished in their paces and carriage in a superior 
y establishment in New York. iJune 15.t.t.) 


CAMBRIDGE TROTTING PARK COURSE FOR SALE. 
)ve COurse is situated 1m Cambridge, Mass., four miles from Boston, contain- 
539 acres of land, under good cultivation, a dwelling house, with out-houses, 
tid a new large barn ; with stands capable of accommodating 2500 persons ; the 
ellz enclosed py asubstantial board fence, 10 feet high, and offers a very rare 
Luuity to any person desirous of having a good farm in one field, or of converting 
i\o @ nursery toc fruit or ornamental trees, to which use it could be put, without in- 
iz with or obstructing the use of the course, as the stands are sufficiently high to 
ok the whole field. 
urther information, enquire of the Editor of the “‘ Spirit of the Times,” if by 
f, pest paid. 
Camori ie: Mass., April ll, 1844—fapr. 13 ] 
NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB. 
** Corporis Animique Robore.’’ 


@tuo an 





T IIE members of this Club are notified that a meeting for Practice will be held efithe 


Club grounds, Hoboken, on every MONDAY and SATURDAY afternoon during the 
ason. Tne rooms of the Cluo are at McUarty’s Elysian Fields’ House. 
Friday, May 3d. THOMAS PICTON MILNER, Sec’y. 


CRICKET. : 
W M. BRADSHAW Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
e Ciub, Philadelphia, begs tointorm amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
ianulacturing the above articles’, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
vitufully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. (Sept. 23.) 


Pp REPARING for the Press,and will oeoublished early in the season, say on or about 
S!. George’s Day, the ‘* Cricketer’s Hand Book,’ by a Member of the ‘‘ Toronto 

Ciuc.” Price,2s 6d 
Tor mto, 1844. 








CRICKET. 


{Jan. 6.) 





OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 
( {YM NASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the» ublic that his popular establishment, 
7 corner of Broadway aud Chamber-street, is continually open for the reception of 
‘yminasts and pupils. Geatlemen of sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 
ca y puysical exercise, willfind thisinstitution the most pleasantly located, and in 
ery olher respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this estabiishment is 
Ss Sparring School, where Mr. O.is always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
e ait ot Self-Defence; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
ciug the most skilful amatear sparrers in the city. | 

Vres’iag—taught by Mr. WILLIAM Price, who will warrant to render any person 

perfect in the various eranches, after a suitable course of inst~uction 

ig (aught by Mons. DupaRe, Of Paris (1ormenyv 0; ne West? oint Academy), ac- 

 edzed tae best master of the Small-sword ever in this country. 

A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces inlengta, nas oeen erected, with ani ron taiget, in the form 
‘4 nan, Where anv gentseman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots will 
© presented witaa sliver cup. 

L> Gymnasts will not be iacommoded by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 

[Dce'23-ly.} 


a 





ROGERS’ GYMNASIUM, 
= nos. 15, 17, anp 19 CANAL STREET. 
Te S splendid establishment, the largest and most complete one inthe United States, 
's opened day and evening from sunrise until 10 o’clock P. M. 7 
‘parting and Fencing taught by an experienced and competent Prefessor. on liberal 
vCIms, 
_©tlemen are invited to call and view the establishment. (March 30-ly.) 
a THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
1. Be UPACTURE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superior quality, warranted equal 
~ 0 any made in this country. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great Care, is 
*f00g and quick, and free from dampness. 
WiLLIAM be FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Aja. 


Mur } SPENCER'S HATS. ; 

&r ri attention of the Gentleman of Fashion, as well as the economist, is solicited to 
chy | \® Hats manufactured by the Subscriber, which are prepared in the most tasteful 
vena, pittulstyle, and yet at prices materially less thaa is paid to other fashionable 
an is “ie for similar articles, as will be seen by noticing the following scale of qualities 


Finest Nutria Fur... ..eccccescees 5 
aay Tak pea ence ner anomananoeceanats 


Finest Moleskin 
Imitation do (manufactured only CP OIEGE) cc chcccsct nvecisteass 4 25 
May 25-ly.) 





(Sept. 2.3 
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SPENCER, 67 Chamber-strect, adjoining Broadway. 
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PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. 
RICHARDSON’S “ DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” 


Complete in 2 vols., 4to., various bindings. 
THE PEFNY MAGAZINE, 
Ofthe Society forthe Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; 8 vols., containing upwards of 
1200 engravings, handsomely half-bound—any volume soid separate. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIa, 

Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; complete in 27 vols., full bind 
ing—any volume sold separate. : 

CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
For the years 1838, ’39, 40, 41, and 42, neatly half bound--auy volume or number sold 
separately. 
A variety of Fancy Stationery, Wri ing Paper, &c., constantly on sale by 
WM. JACKSON, 177 Broadway. 
(Feb. 24.) 


IMPORTANT LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS 
OF THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
Imported at Greatly Reduced Prices 

y ig Subscribers having completed their arrangements with the Enzlish publishers 

are how enabled to supply the leading Reviews and Magazines at such reduced 
prices, as to tring them within the means of all those wishing to possess the original 
copies. Tne superiority ofthese editions, without abridgement, large handsome type, and 
clear white paper, as Wellasthe advantage of receiving them immediately on the arrival 
of the steamers, offer inducements that will insure an extensive circulation; and in sub- 
mitting the following list of prices, they hope that the undertaking will receive the pa- 
tronage of their former friends, and the public generally :— 


I> Books importedto order by every steamer. 





LoaDON QUARTERLY REVIEW .......-.. e4ncqnm epeb>eennta $3 50 per ann. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW........... hE Te EGR RECO en im» <a. 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW ...... Se Ee ae eee 350 do 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW ..... Wabine cawateveabubucadtdciicson 350 do 
Tet FOP ocaéns ae a ae SS eS EL ae ee ae > | 
BLACKWOOD’s EDINBURNH MAGAZINE, .cc.ccccacccceccsceseee- 400 do 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE....--. cnccceccccce a ae 400 do 


MASON & TUTTLE, Publishers, &c. 


(Feb. 17.) 128 Nassau-street, opposite Clinton Hall. 





TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C 

T IE Subscriber offers his services to puolisnerst ort ne co.ectyon»il eots n this 

city, purchase of materials,and as general agent’ or anvtaing appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care wi.. oe attended to wita punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proorietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq.,C. C. Wright & Co. and L. Caapman. 

Allcommunications must 0e post pata. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 

fur purchase andsaleof Stationer7, &c., No. 167 Broadway 
2.—(aug. 27-t.f.) 


TO ALL WHO Wives WORM & CONDITION POWDERS 


-# for HORSES te been extolled upwards 
x of thirty-seven years in England ard on the Con- 
KEEP HORSES. tinent as the best and only preparation to promote 
the condition of horses. They destroy the Worms and Botts, loosen the hide, fine the 
coa., purify the blood, so as todo away with the necessity of bleeding, render the food 
wore nutritive, prevent the animal taking cold afler exposure to heat, and are at all 
times a great restorative after ahardday’s work. They have been tested by the first 
Ve_erinary Surgeons, and certificates granted as totheir eflicacy inthe above named 
cases. Sincetheir introduction in this country, the first ownersof valuable studs have 
given them to their horses, and acknowledged that they are not to be surpassed by any 
thing else. 

sc $~- These Powders used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degiee beneficial. They require no 
trouble in giving, as itis simply throwing the fourth part of the Powder into the horse’s 
feed at night. 

Agents—Oicott, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, New York; H. Y. 
Chapman, Druggist, corner Gold and Fultoa streets, up stairs; J. H. Hart, corner 
Bro dway and Chambers street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres 
and Bienville streets, New Orieans, and P. Jonasona, Druggist, Richmond, Virginia. 

(April 6-6m”.j 


New Yor Augus 








RACE AND SAIL BOATS. 
The Largest and Best Assortment in America, 

HE subscriber is prepared to compete with anything in the world. Look at the facts 
in relation to the subscriter’s success. He has built within the last sixteen years 
more Race, Sail, Fishinz, Gunning, Row, and Pleasure Boats than, perhaps, any other 
establishment. As a proof, reference is made to the following. He has just finished a 
Sailing Dinky, 16 feet jong (named ‘ C. L. Ingersoli”’), which, before launching, he is 
re.dy to match against any boat of the same length, produced .rom whatever soa-‘ce 
it may, for a Silver or Gold Cup. Le is also the builder of the celebrated * Troubler,”’ 
the row-boat *‘ Henry Stork,’ (che winner of twenty-nine successive races,) the ** Geo. 
W. Chapman,” (a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 minutes,) the ** Cimbria,” (a 
30 foot row-boat, which is acanowledged by the best judges in the country to be a ras- 
ter-piece of work,) tre 40 foot Race-boat for the Officers of tue U.S. S. Ohio, the unique 
Life and Fishing-boat @ Trout,” &c. Just completed, a 28 foot Sail and Pleasure-boat 
tor Newark ; also the 20 foot Sail boat ** Washington,” for the same place. These boats 

are truly worthy the Sportsman’s attention. 

In addition to the boat business, the manufacturing of Oars, Sweeps, and Sculls has 
been added, of which the targest and very best assortment will be sold far below former 
prices. Models of all his latest improved boats can at all times be seen at his principal 
oftice, 406 Water-street. 

P.S. The subscriber has received more Gold and Silver Medals, Diplomas, and letters 
of recommendation from scientific gentlemen than all other similar establishmerts in 
the country combined. Seventy boats always on hand. (All letters must be post p id to 
meet attention.) C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor of the 

(June 29.] Bazaars 396, 406 Water-street, and 233 South-street. 


SEKLPHO'S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG. 
EMOVED from Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe,and by the most distinguished of their professional 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this country and made solely by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80Spring-street near Broadway, New York. 
ic? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 

‘* ] have seen the artificia! leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
wel! calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of 
those who wear them; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom | have 
mutilated inform me that they are superior to all others VALENTINE MOTT, 

(June 15-4t.*) Professor of Surgery, University of New York. 


FOR SALE. 
very valuablesingle-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 
A portedfrom Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
(Apr. 29 








seen at the office of the** Spirit of the Times.”’ 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 
PLATE and 50 Cards printed for oniy $150. The fiaest enamelled Cards printed 
from engraved plates at 50 ceuts the pack, 
A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 
Furnished and engraved for only $1 50. A Silver-plated Plate ior only $3, done equal 
to any in the city, or no sale, at JERVIS’ Original Cheap Card and Door Plate Establish- 
ment, 338 Broadway, next doorto the Tabernacle. 
Ic> Engraving and Printing of every description at prices proportionate with the 

above (March 16 ) 


Will be sold a bargain. 








ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURED BY LORIN BROOKs, 138 FULTON-STREET, NEW YORK. 

I the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 

> those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance ,and speed, 
and with infinitely less physical exertion, that | am fully convinced that BROOKS’ 
Elastic Metallic Shank Boot is a decided improvement on any and everything of the kind 
before introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
wal} ing, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand m’'es, and rv 1 some 
hundreds, but I must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the 
same dis.ance,and at the same speed, as | did yesterday in ruaning ten miles and a 
quarter over the Beacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, atiri- 
butable to the admirably constructed Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. 
LORIN BROOKS, 138 Fulton-street, which I had tht good fortune to wear, coming in 
conqueror. Be the gratification to my mind what it may at the result, I must acknow- 
ledge that | am much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which 
I offer him many thanks, and recommend tnem to al! with a hearty good will — 

New York, 4th June, 1844—{junel5.) H. STANNARD. 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
ANUFAGTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Pearl-street, and removed totheir new building, No.2 Wall-street, one door 
from Broadway ; and tor the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount from old prices. . 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound eaca, caretuliy put up for 
shipping, and warrantedto keepinany climate _ 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embiacing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, ineludin 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 





celebrated CAVENDISH. of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being ent 
for the same in New Yorn 

SEGARS 
Always ou hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. [ ?. 





SCOTT'S BAZAAR, 

No. 37 Dey-street, between Broadway and Greenwich. 
SANDS SCOTT returns his most sincere thanks to his friends and the public at large 
for the libera! support received since he opened the above house, and hopes by the same 
strict attention to merit a continuance thereof. 

The qualities of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Segors, are too well known to need 
comment. 5 
A large assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at night, such as 
Beet S:eaks Poached Eggs 
Mutton Chops Cold Ham 
Fried Kidneys Cold Corn'd Beef 
Ham and Eggs Pickled Tongues 
Sardines Buckwheat Cakes 
Coffee and Tea Welch Rarebits, &c. 
Dublin Brown Stout always on draught 
x: gent Dipnes of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one 
three o'clock. “ 
Families supplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
yg Boglisa, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and city papers. Aiwaysthe latest possible news 
the Steamers. 
‘Good Rooms fo: Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. {March 30.) 


NEW JERSEY HOTEL, MORRISTOWN. 
hie Subscribers sgopectfulls. inform their friends, and the public qeously. that the 
hew and commodious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, wil 
Denys gy ssepme na Say maprmapty cee em te aons a2 to emiitle 
the of | Instant, when they hi to fur such. accomm 
them to public an 4. €. BURG (recently from the City Hotel, Hartford), 


D. W. NOE (from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J.), 
June 22-ly.* Proprietors. 





SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 
DISEASES ARISING from an IMPURE STATE of the BLOOD, 


oR, 
HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
- 7” amely : 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil—Rheumatism—Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions—P# Ms 
a on the face—Blotches—Btles—Caronic Sore Eyes— Ring. Worm pp, + Soni 
Scald Head—Enlurgement and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stubborn Ul- 
ers— Syphilitic Symptoms —Sciatica, or Lumbego—and Diseases 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury—Ascites, or 
Dropsy—Ezposure or Imprudence in Life. Also, 
Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 

This valuable medicine is now used and universally approved by the most distin- 
guished of the Medical Profession throughout our country, and by its intrinsic medical 
value, the public generally (but the afflicted particularly) have been made acquainted 
with its usefulness, in the removal and cure of diseases having thei: origin in an impure 
or depraved state of the blood. The Sarsaparilia is combined with other ingredients, 
all ot which are held in the highest estimation by the most distinguished physicians for 
the removal! and permanent cure of the following and similar maladies : 

Scrofula in all its forms; diseases of the Bones, Joints, and Ligaments ; Eruptions on 
the Skin ; stubborn Ulcers ; Syphilitic Symptoms ; Sciatica or Lumbago ; the effects of 
Mercury; Rheumatism; Neuralgia; Scurvy, and various other painful and chronic af- 
fections originating from the same cause. : 

It is well known to Physicians, that the varicus preparations of the shops differ so 
much in their mode of preparation, vary so widely in strength, and are so liable to lose 
a part of their valuable properties, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to calculate with 
any degree of certainty upontheir results. In the preparation now offered these diili- 
culties are happily obviated ; the suggestions made by Dr. Pereira, in his invaluable trea- 
tise on Materia Medica, as to the selection of the root; also by Professor Wood and 
Bache in their dispensary as to the method of preparation have been carefully observed. 
The process by which this Sarsaparijla is prepared is entirely new, and the principles 
which render the root so valuable are wholly preserved. The patient, therefore, who 
— this preparation, has all combined that can be useful for the remova) of his com- 
plaint. 

_The following certificates will be read with interest, particularly by all suffering in a 
similar manner :— 

BALTIMORE, June 10, 1844.5 
_ Messrs. Sanps—Gent: Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of your 
life preservative Sarsaparilla. I was attacked in the year 1839 with a scrofulous affec- 
tion on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding 
parts, until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroyed, 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums, causing a discharge 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task 
to pull them out with a slight jerk; such were my feelings and sufferings at this time 
that | was rendered perfectly miserable. 1 consulted the first physicians in the city, but 
with little benefit. Everything I heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, and 
as a Jast resort was recommended change of air; but this, like other remedies. did no 
good, the disease continued gradual'y to increase until my whole body was affected. 
But thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilla. 1 
procured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles, and in less time 
than three months was restored tohealth and happiness. Your Sarsnparilla alone ef- 
fected the cnre, and with a desire that the afflicted may no longer suffer, but use the 
right medicine and be free from disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude I remain your 
friend, DANIEL McCONNIKAN, 

Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front- 
street, where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to this 
cure. DANIEL MceCONNIKAN, 

Personally appeared before me the above named Daniel McConnikan, and made oatii 
of the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOHN CLOUD, 

Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 
WEBSTER, Monroe Co., Feb. 10, 1844. 

Messrs. Sanps—Gentlemen: Itis difficult to find words to express the gratitude which 
I fee] toward you for the interest that you have taken to relieve me in my distress — 
Fourteen years since there appeared a small sore on my under lip, which my physicians 
-nformed me was the Cancer; it remained without much change until within the last 
two years, when it commenced eating. At the same time seven hard tumors appeared 
under the surface on my right leg, which finally became running sores. My thro»t and 
neck we.e much affected, and also my under jaw was So much diseased that the teeth 
fell out. My under lip is now nearly eaten off, and the inside of my right cheek is greatly 
affected. The darting pains through my face have been very severe. For the past year 
my sulerings have been intense, beyond my power of description. I have taken many 
differeut kinds of medicines, ali of which have failed to relieve me. During most of 
this time I have been attended by many of our best physicians, also by one cancer doc- 
tor, who all decided that my disease was beyond the reach of medicine, and that I could 
not live but a short time. Fortunately, however, for me,I was informed of your valua- 
ble prepar.tion, which I procured of your agents, Messrs. Post & Willis, of Rochester. 
Although at the time I commenced using your Sarsaparilla I was enduring the most se- 
vere pain, and there appeared to be no hope, still the virtues of this medicine were such 
that while I was using the first bottle the cancer stopped eating ; and while I was taking 
the fourth bottle, the sores on my leg healed; and by continuing the use of the Sarsa- 
parilla, my face, mouth, and throat have been gradually healing. And now, gentiewen, 
contrast my situation but a short time since, enduring the most severe pain, with my 
present happy condition, free from pain, and enjoying life once more. I shall now take 
much pleasure in recommending others similarly afflicted,to obtain this best of medicine 
to effec: their cure. I am, with gratitude, yours, &c. AARON BUCK. 

I place full confidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having known him the 
past six years. WILLIAM RICHARD. 

I place full confidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having known him the 
past sixteen years, H. H RANDOLPH 

I know Aaron Buck, and believe what he states in this document to be perfectly true. 

' GEORGE HEART. 

The writer of the above, A. Buck, being a member of my family,1 know his state- 

ment to be correct in eve.y respect. E. WHEELER. 


For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphfets, which may be obtained gratis. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fulton- 
street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States. 
—six bottles for $5. 

i> The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rij] athat has and is constently achieving such remarkable cures, of the most difficu 
saclass of diseases to which the human frame is subject, therefore ask for Sands’s Say- 
oe#nsia.a nd take no other. {July 27.) 


= — 





Price, $1 per bottle 





PARR’'S LIFE PILLS. 

N no one instance has this valuabie medicine failed, when persevered in, to afford re 

lief evenin the oldest and most inveterate cases: if any, from want of confidence 
or fickleness, discontinue their usetooearly, and thus leave unaccomplished what they 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. ‘‘ Diseases slow in their 
progress go off slowly ; and that time is necessary to remove the deeply rooted evils 
which time nas occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by all suffering! :om chrome 
diseases deeply rooted in the system, to impirt patience and perseverance in tue use of 
this medicine. that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured taat 
time will effect a perfect and radica. cure 

JuLy anp AvuGustT.—These months have great effect upon the health; care 

shouldbe taken to keev the stomach in order by aperient medicine: a few gentle doses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the noxious humors, 
and produce serenity and comfory. 

Sold by all Druggistsin New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., LI? Ful. 
ton-street, 2d floo: ; 

Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street 
Co., Montrea 
~NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
no. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY, 
pase Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 

this institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principalof the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of longstanding. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant withperfect safety. 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention js gi- 
vento the education of children wh ilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which arejreadily cured in child- 
ren without detaining them from school. J KNIGHT,M.D 

CApriil6.) A Principal of the nsttiute 
BY SPECIAI APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

HE high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai mae 

kers,to practisea fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upom the public. An inferioz 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. . 

Observethat allthe genuine are markedin full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gilictt’s Pa- 
tent,”’ or ‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears afac-simile of is 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs lee ve toinform the trade that he has removedt rom 109 Beek- 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantiy on hand a come 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offered on favorable 
tprms. (May 8-t. f.r 


Canada—A Savage & 
Dec, 30 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS.,LEXINGTON,KY, 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of theaboveestablishment, very respectfully announces 
to itsold customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytitsts, to extendto the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders .accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishmentin that capacity,he is entirely confident thatevery attention will 
be paidto the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
w. é 
"rhe stables are underthe management of G.DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. ‘ , 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble om expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart from this house. 
N.B. Hischarges have beenreducedto correspond withthe present state ofthe times 
and willbe foundto be as low as those of any 1espectable hote/ inthe country. 
Lexington, April 23, 1842—(May7.} 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. L 

HIS new and splendid establishment, iocated in Chesnut-street, at the corner @ 
T Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, andin the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opene¢ about the latter part of May, 
it will be conducted on the plan of the Americanand Parisian Hotels con ointly, Ifav 
both a Tabled’ Hote anda Restaurante Case Therooms, whichare unusually.arge a1 
well ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present esplondidpee by day, andanequa.y 
uandsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 perwee 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy willbe serv 
up, in a superior manner, at the mostreasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities and atalmost 
European prices. The most celebrated coogs,in bet Aa’ ge to pe-atceaph | 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the nea clean ‘iption, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the** Franklin’’ willbefound oy all wae avor 





J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 





| them with avisit,literally andtruly a ‘‘House of Accommodation for St-angers.’’ 
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BOWERY THEATRE. 
THE LARGEST IN THE STATES ;— Hot, Cold, Wet, or Dry Weather, 
it is always ! Sunpay Nieuts ALoye Exceprep!! 
T. S, Hampuin, Manager and Proprietor ; 
A.W. Jackson, Acting Manager ; E. Woolf, Musical Composer and Director; J. An- 
derson, Stage Director and Prompter ; 1. P. Waldron, Treasurer. 

MONDAY, August 5th, the Grand, Historical Drama of PUTNAM, or the IRON SON 
OF 76! with a favorite Afterpiece. — 

The Grand Drama of ** Patnam” will be presented every night during the week, with 
other entertainments. 

Doors open at 7 o'clock, performances commence at half-past 7. Prices of admission, 
25 cents to the Boxes, and 12% to the Pit and Gallery ; Private Boxes, $3. 


ST LOUIS AND CINCINNATI THEATRES, 

™ E above named establishments will be opened for the Fall season on Saturday, 24th 
of August, and continue open until the proper time for the commencement of the 

LUDLOW & SMITH. 





ee 

















winter ——a in New Orleans and Mobile. 
{August Sd, 3t.) 


AMERICAN THEATRE, Poydras-street, New Orleans. 
tig = Ladies and Gentlemen engaged at this establishment for the Fall season, and 
A those about makiag engagements, are herevy informed that this Theatre will posi- 
tively openon the lst day of November next, under the management of the under- 
signed. Some unfounded reports having been put in circulation regarding the with- 
drawal of one 0° us, we deem it necessary pnblicly to contradict it. 


C.H. MUELLER 
(July 20-41.) R.L.PLACE, - { Lessees and Managers. 


Chings Cheatrical. 


Niblo's Gardens.—Our old and well esteemed acquaintance, Mr. Merriman, 
and his boon companion, the Pantaloon, can hold their ground against a dozen 
‘burlesque burlettas” of the same ilk with the ‘Yellow Dwarf,” as produced 
at this house during the past week. The invention of this species of theatric 
entertainment, intended to cause the wonders cf pantomime to become a fleet- 
ing show, to break the magic armor of Harlequin, acd to drive the well-seascn- 
ed jokes of the Clown from out the Chronicles of wit, is to be claimed for Mr. 
J. R, Planche, a dramatic writer whose pen is apparently equally ready “ either 
for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tra- 
gical comical, or tragical-comical-historical pastoral.” And to his success in this 
peculiar line of the drama we are indebted for the host of imitations lately pre- 
sented to our notice ; and among these counterfeits we class Mr. A’Beckett’s 
burletta, which, like most imitations, although they are infected by a slight spirit 
of the originals, lack great originality cf thought and expression. ‘* The Yellow 
Dwarf,” although founded ona fairy tale,wants a plot ; andthe machinery where- 
by the whole piece is moved is of the clumsiest kind, although the dialogue is wit. 
ty, abounding in many good puns and capital hits at men and manners. Now, it 
happens that the chief merit of the farce lies in the ‘‘ William,” for a burletta 
is like a country bank and can do no business without a well got up bill; and 


here we give it as the wittiest portion of the whole :— 


Fernando, King of the Gold Mines, an extensive proprietor of bank stock, 
a holder of innumerable shares, and desirous of adding to it a “ chere 














Se cane Rte iiintee nok 6a earliest cakency aes bebadealemipnadidin Mr. FENNo. 
Flusterino, his attendant, always ready to meet danger where there is no 
kg RE i Miss CLARKE. 
Shah Loojah Ben Ali ) .. Two Princes, andtwo of Allfair’s............-. Mr. Dunn. 
Abrahim Akbar Khan } ..suitors, who don't suit her............-..e.---- DENNISON. 
The Yellow Dwarf, eaten up by the Green-eyed Monster....-......--.--- NICKINSON. 
Allfair, a haughty Princess, hating dark Princes aad light Sovereigns, but 
ready to change her note for one of sterling metal............--.e-- Miss TaYLor. 
Gractosa, Queen of Searchthemapandfinditifyoucania..... ani aeodaaiaeoeanartone Mrs. Watts. 
Becswing, tairy of the inaccessible isles, in the unapproachable dominions 
Of te RONG OF Ne a  eewcunweneoncnen HARDWICK. 
The Hag of the Desert, in love with Fernando, but decidedly old enough to 
know better... .....0. pee Re inert aun ibihiiessencmascodeeeeseone Mr. EVERARD. 


We were highly pleased with the archness of Miss Tay.or in her role. 
Nothing could be more natural and effective than the Princess Allfair's dis- 
play of affection and love for the happiness of her anxious and comfortless 
mother—a piece of acting which shows that her appreciation of filial duty 
is of the most delicate and susceptible nature. And when she gave those 
lines— 


‘* With me some wealth goes very far— 
I only ask to help mamma,” 


the tone and manner of their delivery exhibited the natural benevolence of the 
heart which prompted such a heaven-born declaration ; and likewise that pas- 
sage imploring the maternal aid to discharge the suitors who breathed some 
imputations on her fair fame, clearly gave testimony of her firm reliance on the 
sacred authority of the parent to vindicate the honor of her child. Altogether, 
it was these points which mainly contributed to the interest of the piece, and 
which were received with unbounded applause. 

Chatham Theatre —The production of “ Quid Pro Quo,” amply justifies our 
endorsement of its demerits and weakness, and we readily conclude that the 
English critics, in pronouncing its doom, were unbiassed by prejudice or in- 
terest. 

The Bowery has been well filled during the past week. We learn with plea- 
sure that a drama, founded on events during our revolutionary epoch, will be 
performed in a splendid manner and with a powerful cast. M. 





It will be seer by a notice of Ludlow & Smith’s, that their theatres at St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, will open for the Fall season on the 24th of this month. 
Persons having business with them can address them at either city, or through 
their agent here, Mr. Joun Povey, of the Park Theatre. 








“THE DAUGHTER OF HEPZIBAH."' 
A LAY OF ANCIENT ROME, 

It is well known that Quintus Horativs Fiaccus, more generally known 
to the moderns by the plain and unvarnished cognomen of Horace, a lyric poet 
of the Augustan era of Rome, is the author of these lines. Judging from in- 
ternal evidence and adopting the chronological theory of worthy Antinova, L. 
L.D., we arrive at the conclusion that Horace, in some previous iambics, had 
Jampooned Tynparis, the daughter of Hepzisan, and it has been urged by se- 
vera! scholiasts, especially Huco vonStgepHaNus, and Pierrus Dens, that this 
assault, although now lost to the classic world involved an attack upon the eyes, 


legs, and limbs (in a figurative sense, the commentators of course contend,) of 

Tyandaris, and that this attack, so conveyed, aroused the anger of the maternal 

parent of the beauteous girl, and to appease her anger the poet addresses his 

recantation to the gentle maid. 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
BY T. BABBINGTON MACAULEY, Es@., M. P. 

Hepzibaham Tyndaridis matrem Horatius maledicis versibus laceraverat. Of- 
Pann fulia animum lenire aggreditur, iracundia impotentiam mazime cau- 
sando. 

O Matre pulchra filia pulckrior, 
Quem criminosis cunque voles modum 
Pones iambis: sive flamma, 
Sive mari libet Adriano. 
Non Dindymene, non adytis quatit 
Mentem sacerdotum incola Pythius, 
Non Liber eque, nov acuta 
Sic geminant Corybantes era, 
Tristes ut ire: quas neque Noricus 
Deterret ensis, nec mare naufragum, 
Nec sevus ignis, nec tremendo 
Jupiter ipse ruens tumultu. 
Fertur Prometheus addere principi 
Limo coactus particulam undique 
Desectam, et insani leonis 
Vim stomacho apposuisse nostro. 
Ire Thyesten exitio gravi 
Stravere ; et altis urbibus ultime 
Stetere cause, cur perirent 
Funditus, imprimeretque muris 
Hostile aratrum exercitus insolens. 
Compesce mentem ; me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci javenta 
Fervor, et in celeres iambos 
Misit furentem : nunc ego mitibus 
Mutare quero tristia; dum mihi 
Fias recantatis amica 
Opprobriis, animumque reddas. 





A remarkable free-and Translation. 
TO TYNDARIS.* 
O, lovely mother’s lovelier child! Give curses, 
Or any fate you please, unto my verses : 
id them, upon the wave etl ieenptes learn ; 
Or in the fire, like your admi ro. 











See 








Cybele nor Apollo, thou divine, 

Ne’er sheke the “ spirit,” in the inmost shrine : 

Bacchus or Corybantian cymbals’ clash, 

M eke no disturbance like a man that’s rash. 

Fierce Wrath—not e’en the Noric sword can check, 
Nor seas wild raging o'er the quivering ~vreck : 

Nor fire, nor Jove himself can keep it under, 

Rushing from Heaven and armed with all his thunder! 


When old Prometheus formed his man, they say 
He mingled brutish nature with the clay ; 

With fox, with ape, with stag, he formed the rest, 
But placed the lion’s madness in the breast. 
Rage, for Thyestes, wrought a fearful doom, 
Himself his offspring’s cause of death and tomb. 
Rage brings the havghtiest city to its fall, 

And drives the ploughshare o’er its levelled wall. 


Subdue your mind! for know, ’twas youthful rage 
That traced the sharp iambics on my page. 

But now I pray your pardon—so to prove 

How all my anger has been turned to love— 
The good op nion I bad lost, restore ; 

And take me back to your esteem once more! 


* The strict appropriateness of this, 
‘* To Tyndaris,” my gay muse marks ; 
F or M—y just like tinder is, 
In catching (fire from—query ?) spyrks 
Note by the Prin ter’s Devit. 


Che Cricketer’s Register. 


THE NEW YORK AND ST. GEORGE CRICKET CLUBS, 
Three Cheers for the “‘ young ’uns,” and one for the ** old uns!” 

The Return Match between the New York and the St. George’s Cricket 
Clubs took place on the play ground of the former, at Hoboken, on Monday and 
Tuesday last. The scores, which we annex, give ample evidence of the deciced 
improvement the New Yorkers have made since the first contest. In fielding 
they were evidently superior to their antagonists, and the bowling on both sides 
was in a very creditable and effective style. With the bat the New Yorkers 
were not far behind, although younger and less experienced players. The 
playing of Mr. Russeut, on the St. George's side, mainly contributed to the 
defeat of the Gothamites, who bore their reverses with great good humor. 

At the conclusion of the play, “the estimable Vice-President of the N Y. 
C.C.,” called upon the President of ‘*the Dragon Slay: rs” to receive the ball 
of the New York Club as a regularly forfeited prize, and in presenting this tro- 
phy the worthy Vice delivered himself of a very learned and antiquarian oration, 
in the course of which he was materially assisted by various suggestions from 
“M.” of the “ Spirit,” with regard to Cwsur, Pompey, the Duke of Welling: 
ton, and other great generals, including Gen. Scott at Lundy’s Lane, to which 
hard-fought battle and wei! known veteran, the said ‘* M.” compared the conflict 
of the day and the worthy Vice; and it was likewise observed that although the 
Yorkers were *‘ knocked into a cocked hat,”’ it was a matter of sincere congra- 











tulation that it was not “ a shock ng bad ’un !” * 
New York Club. 
FIRST INNINGS. 
Play called ut 11 A.M., July 29, 1844. 

Play ers. Time. Balls. Remarks. Score. 
Sawyer...... L1——I1.11 ....... 9 c. Nichols, b. Russell ..... 6 
Sere ae ae eee 14 
Richards..... SLLIB—11.17 c.cccce 2 a oc candous a 
GREE encages eS: a 5 c. Green, b. Green.......-. 2 
Bile .uvcese 11.29—11.45 ....... EES SE I ee 8 
Th sidcnved 11.31—11.56 ......- 16 c. Vinten, b. Green....... 8 
Greenwood .. 11.53—12.05 ....... _ = ee eee 8 
Wilcock ...2 11.00—11.01 ....... 23 b. Busesell........c..-0e- 0 
Feulkner ...- 19.086—183 96 wccccce BB. Net O0t. cccccccccccocece 14 
Lynch ...... TE PEEEe ccoctas © Ci ccccesccncceess § §6§ 
Garvinec.coe 1).57—12.26 .....-- 24 c. Nichols, b. Green ......- 10 

DI. .<é chen ones goedsesbdecendna debian wel se 2 

BPO ck see © cece cccecccoces o vcsassénesovescouda | 4 
EDS Pe nee aeaCEn ae een oenenna 78 

Closed at 12:26. 
SECOND INNINGS. 
Play called at 3:40 P.M., July 29,1844 . 
Sawyer...... 4.25—5.23 2.2 eee me D.Sc ncwtcce ietaccss © 
Mason ...... 3.46—4.27 ...2 cee 46 c. Bristow, b. Green....... ll 
Richards .... 5 24—5.42 ........ Dy. Wr ME Gacc nconsucasce 5 
GH wcccsce EE. ccceadacn 0. a ebadeseotseese fate “le 
Bilictt .cccce BOS GAT cncccece ee a enn 1 
TE cone ses 4.20—4 24 ........ 4 c. Skippon, b. Nichols..... 7 
Greenwood .. 428—44l ........ ARES SC s = 
Wilcock .... 3.40—4.17 ........ 33 c. Skippon, b. Nichols..... 22 
Faulkner .... 3.40—3.45 ........ OD EGE oacc ccucce< ne 3 
Lynch ....-- § 20—5.34 ........ 14 c. Bristow, b. Green ...... 5 
Garvin......- 4.43—5.02 .....-.. 31 stumped Green.........-- 13 
We ED ecareueeeuteees éjnibbaddidineduenianedaees 1 
ee en eee badescvicdesesue . § 
Wdéiedecnts eS ne a ee 
Closed at 5.42. 
St. George’s Club, 
FIRST INNINGS. 
Play called at 12.57 M., July 29, 1844. 

Players. Time. alls. Remarks. Score. 
Bristow.... 1257—12,59 ........ 5 Leg bef. wicket,b. Sawyer... 2 
Bage....-. 12.57—-1 38 ........ 36 c. Dent, S. BeeRicacccecs fi 
Fielder .... 1.00———1.22 ........ 24 c. Richards, b. Clark....... 12 
1.23 —1.24 ........ Ll c. Elliott, b. Clark ........ 0 
Nichols.... 1 25———200 ........ 34 c. Wilcocks, b. Faulkner... 17 
Wam.Russell 1.40——1 46 ........ 7 c. Dent, b. Faulkner....... 5 
Green ..... 1.47——1.52 ........ 2 c. Dent, b. Faulkner....... l 
Shippon.... 153——1.55 ........ 1  , FPaulkner......... coven =O 
J.T. Shaw. 1.56——2.08 .....cc. 8 Not out . ccc ccccccccccce 0 
Hindhaugh . 2.01——-2 05 ........ 7 c. Mason, b. Sawyer ...... 1 
Vinten..... 206——208 ........ 2 c. Dent, b. Faulkner....... 1 

Byes ....... Sbiddacédosseucaventensesedsoneencers )«=6§ 
iia bbbs Seb ieb ond sets dete ddetoecscsscenve & 
Closed at 2.08, 
SECOND JNNINGS. 

July 29, Play called at 5 05 P.M.—July 30, Play called at 11.53 A.M. 
Bristow.... 505 ), eae tS 8 
are 5.14—5 30 ........ 12 c. Deut, b. Sawyer ........ 3 
Fielder .... 12 18—12 37 ....... eS eee 
Platt ...... 5.81——5.34 ........ 7 . Di GUEE iesbicccccccese 63 
Se ck TONED occ ccks TH Bem OE iccccccccececee 68 

5.05——7.10 
Wam.Russell 11 53—12.16 “""*°°"* Oe i GEE descddecdeccesse @ 
Green...... oo ee weeeeeee 46 c. Sawyer, b. Clark....... 21 
SEMPER ccce cpbehons ccctncccccsotees BOM s cocccesécconvece 
: T. Shaw.. 12 05—12 08 ecoe cece 4 b. DONTE . .ccwsev cddates 0 
Biadheugh ....<.002. cece one o0cencesess. eM Moc ccccese amevesese 
Vinten-wovscx 1B88—I18 SF cece coca 1B Wet O66 ccvcccccccccccse 6S 
ee 2 Sy Sey ee >» 
DT acubtinwdidee cogent tanhecskence A 
RR eS SR Net Aiea ED 


July 29, Play closed at Sun-down, 7.10 P.M.—July 30, Game called at 12.37 M. 


THE TORONTO CRICKET MATCH. 


‘* Four-and-twenty Cricketers all in a row.” 














Our readers will recollect the excitement created in our city last September, 


by the match between the Toronto players and the St. George’s Club, of this 
city, and to which we are indebted for the formation of the various Cricket 
Clubs in our vicinity. It is with feelings of regret that we announce that a 
disappointment, based on principles of vital importance to the interests of 


Cricketing, has prevented the Return Match of that game from taking place 
at Toronto, Canada West, on Thursday the 25th ult., as was mutually deter- 
mined on between the two parties. In pursuance of their promise, the St. 
George's players visited the city of Toronto, but on their arrival on the ground, 
a written protest was entered against three players composing part of their 





A 
ug. 3. 


eleven playing, in any match to be deemed a return match to the ope 
played in this city. 

On the morning of Thursday, after much time had been expended in various 
unsuccessful attempts to adjust their difficulties, Mr. Derpes, the umpire for 
the Toronto Club, called “ play,’’ and the Toronto Club forthwith took the 
field, calling upon Mr. Tinson, the acting president of the St. George’s Club 
to produce two batsmen. In accordance with this call, Messrs. Turner aa 
Brapsuaw assumed the bat, but were objected to by Mr. Puttporrs, on be. 
half of the Torontonians, first on the ground of their not being bona file mem. 
bers of the St. G. Club; secondly that they were members of the Union Club 
of Philadelphia, and therefore not eligible to play in any return match unless 
they had been allowed to play in the opening, and thirdly, that no members 
could play in the return, but the same who played in the opening; and that if 
any substitutes were allowed, they must have been members of the Club at the 
time of the opening match. After hearing these objections, Mr. Tinson with. 
drew the batsmen and requested Mr. GirpDLEsTong, their umpire, to leaye the 
play. Upon this movement, Mr. Cayzey, the president of the Toronto Cy), 
reduced the objections to writing, in the form of a circular, addressed to the 
members of the St. George’s Club, and after reading them publicly, claimed the 
game. 

In justice to the Torontonians we must state that the members of the S:. 
George’s Club had a written notice given them previously to their departure 
from New York, that the Toronto players would not play with any of the Phil. 
adelphia players in the return match, and that despite this notice, the s; 
George’s left, to play. And moreover, in the hearing of the writer, (who was 
on the Toronto ground during the whole of the negociations), the Toronto gen- 
tlemen offered to play the return match under protest, allowing these players 
to their opponents, and then, should they be defeated, the opinion of the Mary- 
le-bonne Club of London—the fountain head and highest authority with regard 
to Cricketing—shou'd determine the subject at variance between the Clubs. 
And to this end they offered to transmit to the Mary-le-bonne Club, certified 
copies of all the facts, correspondence, and other statements, to be drawy up 


by both parties. Another proposition was made to postpone the return match 
until another season, and a new match be played in which the Philadelphians 
should form part of the eleven, and that the stakes for this match should be 

250 aside. Both of these propositions were refused by the St. Geerge’s Club, 
and most of their friends, who had accompanied them to Canada to witness the 
match, immediately returned to New York. 

Below we give the statements made in the Toronto papers respecting this 
‘‘ most lame and impotent conclusion’ of a match which several gentlemen 
had travelled hundreds of miles to witness :-— 

From the Toronto (Canada West) Herald of 25th July. 

The Cricket Match.—It is with no small degree of regret we inform the 
public that the much talked of Return Match between the St. George's Club 
of New York, and the Toronto Club wil not be played ! 

This untoward interruption of the relations which have heretofore existed 
between the respective Clubs, and which it was hoped the present renewal of 
the friendly contest would have assisted to cherish, has naturally created an 
unpleasant sensation ; for, independent of the personal feeling it is calculated 
to provoke among the Toronto Cricketers, every right-minded man must per- 
ceive that its consequences must inflict a heavy blow and great discouragement 
on cricket itself. 

The particulars of the “ antagonism” may be briefly stated as follows, viz.}: 
—the Toronto Club last year went to New York to play the gpening game of 
a ‘* Home and Home’’ match—in pursuance of a challenge to that effect put 
forth by the St. George’s Club, and taken up by Toronto. Victory, it will be 
remembered, crowned the Toronto Club, who returned home with the pledge 
that the New York Club would visit Canada the ensuing year, to complete the 
match, the Toronto Club waiving the right tu have the return game played on 
their ground the same season. Arrangements were accordingly commenced, 
and in the cricket world nothing was talked about but the return match with 
the St. George’s Club. 

Asa matter of course the Toronto Club assumed that, in conformity with 
the well understood usages of Cricket, as practised at the great fountain head 
of the game—viz., the Mary-le-Lonne Club—the Return game would be play- 
ed on the same broad principles which were recognized in the opening game. 
To the surprise, however, of the Toronto Club, they learned from an authentic 
source, that the New Yorkers had (since the opening game at New York) 
made honorary members of the three crack players of the Philadelphia Club, 
and intended to play them as part of the N. Y. eleven, in the Return Match! 
The Toronto Club would have been justified in refraining to act upon this in- 
formation until the parties came on their ground ; but they did otherwise, and 
actuated by that frank and candid spirit which ever distinguishes the true 
Cricketer, wrote to the St. George's Club, stating explicitly their objection to 
recognize Philadelphia players in the return game of a Home and Home match 
with New York. 

The communication reached the St. George's Club time enough to allow 
them to recede from the false position they had taken up in regard to the Phil- 
adelphians as part of the New York strength, and made other arrangements in 
a more correct spirit. But, as this was not done, and the Philadelphians were 
brought on in the face of the objection, to make up a strong team, the Toronto 
players have felt it not only a duty to their Club, but an act of justice to their 
backers, to stand upon their objection to meet the combined strength of New 
York and Philadelphia, in their return match against the St. George’s Club of 
New York. { 

In this unpleasant state, things remain. The Toronto Club are prepared to 
play the return match as originally agreed to, and according to the Canons ot 
Cricket. This they require from the New Yorkers as an essential! preliminary, 
and a fulfilment of their pledge. But, when the original match shall have 
been thus honorably completed, they are quite willing afterwards, to meet the 
combined strength of New York and Philadelphia, in a new match, and under 
new conditions. 

At the time of our going to press, the question remains as above stated, and 
it seems the general opinion that the St. George's Club will persist in forcing 
the three Philadelphians into the New York eleven, and that consequently, 10 
game will be played. 


This statement of G. A. Barper, Esq., the editor of the “ Herald,” and a 
leading member of the Cricket Club of Toronto, elicited the annexed commu- 
nications, which appeared in the “ British Colonist,” of the same city, on the 
following day :— 


ning game 


A CARD. 

The Members of the St. George’s Cricket Ciub, of New York, address 
themselves to Cricketers in general, and to the inhabitants of Toronto in par- 
ticular. A statement, not founded on facts, having appeared in the “ Toronto 
Hereld” of this day, injurious to the character of the said Club, and to its put 
poses in coming to play a Match againt the Toronto Cricket Club, and which 
has been followed up by a protest of the latter Club against certain Members 
of the St. George’s Club, in consequence of which, the Match has been broke® 
off, the Members of the St. George’s Cricket Club request the public to sus- 
pend their opinion on the subject until they shall have opportunity to give 4 
statement of facts connected with the case, which they pledge themse!yes 
shall be given without a moment’s unnecessary delay. 

Toronto, July 25, 1844. 

COMMUNICATED. 

The “‘ Toronto Herald” of yesterday morning, which hurriedly announced 
a “ Return Match” with the St. George’s Cricket Club of New York, althoug 
no answer had been received touching a material objection which the U!v2 
professed to entertain respecting certain specified members of the Club, has 
in,an equally hurried manner ventured to pronounce that no Match would 3¢ 
played, and this in a tone of authority, although the discus-ions on that pon 
were conducted until the late hour of 3 P. M. yesterday. What are we % 
think from this but that there was a forgone conclusion that the Match should 
not take place, particularly as the Editor of the ‘ Herald”’ is known to have 
been a prime mover in the matter. It is not pretended now to go into the p23 
ticulars of the case; but one thing is startling, namely, that it is said by the 
Toronto gentlemen that they knew not, befvre the 11th July, of the intention 
of the St. George’s gentlemen to bring forward the objected members, whilst, 
on the other hand, there is indubi:able evidence that one member, a grea'ly '2- 
fluential one, was in possession of the intelligence several weeks before. 

There are so many circumstances connected with the Return Match, a2 
with the Match generally, in which the St. George's Cricket Club have disco- 
vered uncandid proceedings, overwrought action, and fallacious reasoring, that 
they will, unquestionably, take the earliest opportunity of seiting themselves 
right in public opinion. Among other things it is alleged there, that the St. 
George’s Club “never intended to play ;” it may be sufficient in answer t@ 
that, to ask, what brought eleven gentlemen a distance of five hundred miles 
from home’ However, as it is confidently believed that the matter will be 
taken up in its fullest details, it may not be necessary to trouble you with 
more than the assurance that “the saddle shall be placed upon the right 
horse.” 

Tor nto, July 26, 1844. 
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